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PREFACE 


On January | lth this year when I was at Madras for receiving the tamra-pattika of the Epigraphica 
Society of India at its Fourth Annual Congress, I was glad to receive an invitation from Dr. N. Ramesan, 
Commissioner of Enquiries and Director of Archaeology and Museums, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
to deliver the late Sri Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma Memorial Lectures at Hyderabad and thankfully 
accepted the invitation particularly because I have always entertained high regards for the scholarship of 
my late lamented friend in whose memory these lectures have been instituted, 


The subject of the lectures selected by me pertains to a controversy in which I was involved 
sometime ago not only because— 
vade vade jayate tattva-bodhah, 
but also because— 
a@ paritosad-vidusam na sadhu manye prayoga-vijfianam. 
And let me pray — 
Priyatam Bhagayati Vagdeyi . 


March 14, 1978. D. C. SIRCAR. 
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FANCIFUL ELEMENTS IN VALMIKI’S RAMA STORY 


A 


To the lovers of Sanskrit literature, the Ramayana, ascribed to Valmiki, is an exceedingly beautiful 
and lofty poem. This work as well as its translations and modifications as ‘also plays based on its theme 
in the various languages of India and outside have been read, recited and sung to the people and staged 
throughout the centuries and have exercised an ennobling effect on the minds of men in our land and also 
wherever Indianism spread in the early, medieval and modern times. Education of an Indian was not 
regarded as complete without the study of a few works, one of the most notable among them being the 
Ramayana. This great importance of the Ramayana as one of the most valuable books of world literature, 
however, has little to do with the historicity of its central story, i.e. the Rama legend. 


Sometime ago, we drew attention to the credulity of an Indian author who speaks of ‘Rama’s 
historicity being beyond any reasonable doubt’ and puts forth his arguments in favour of the statement 
as follows: “It cannot be said that what the millions of Indians believe to have happened is totally 
imaginary and concocted. Important works of traditional Indian literature— the Reveda, the Purdnas, 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and Buddhist Jatakas—are practically unanimous in their treatment 
of Raima’s life.”! We pointed out how reference to the belief of the millions of Indians in this context 
reminded us of the conviction of the whole human race in the sun’s movement around the earth before 
the days of Copernicus (1473-1543) and Galileo (1564-1642), We also pointed out that the Reveda? and 
the Buddhist Dasaratha Jataka do not prove anything at all about the historicity of Rama because it is 
an absurdity to trace the Rimayanic Raima in the former while the Jataka tales are not only not historical 
narratives, the difference in the Rama story between the late Jataka and the Ramayana is very wide. 


Scholars believe that the central part of the Ramayana covering most of the Ayodhya, Aranyaka, 


Kiskindha, Sundara and Lanka (Yuddha) kandas, was composed by a single poet named Valmiki about 
the third century B.C. while the Adi and Uttara kandas were added respectively at the beginning and end 
of Valmiki’s work later but before the close of the second century, A.D.4 


The first question now is what the Rama story is. Asis well known, there are numerous variations 
of the story as prevalent in India and outside in Asia; but the central theme of the original story gathered 
from the main versions of the Ramayana (Books II-VI) ascribed to Valmiki runs as follows. 


1. V. Pathak, History of Kosala, 1963, p. 162. 

2, X. 93.14, 

3. Sircar, Some Problems of Early Indian History and Culture, 1974, p.6. See below. 
4, Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., Vol.I, pp. 495 ff., 516-17. See below. 
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King DaSaratha of Ayodhya (in the Faizabad District, U.P.), capital of Kosala, had four sons, viz. 
(1) Rama from queen Kausalya (probably princess of South Kosala in Chhatisgarh), (2) Bharata from 
queen Kaikeyi (princess of Kekaya in the Pakistan part of the Punjab), and (3-4) Laksmana and Satrughna 
from queen Sumitra.! When the old king decided to make his eldest son Rama the crown prince, queen 
Kaikeyi, who had earlier received a promise from her husband that her wishes would be satisfied, wanted 
the throne for her son Bharata as well as the banishment of Raima to the forest for a period of fourteen 
years. Asaresult, Rama went towards the vast forest called Dandaka, lying to the south of the Yamuna 
river and comprising the Godavari valley, accompanied by his step-brother Lakgsmana and also his wife 
Sita who was the daughter of king Janaka of Mithila (modern Janakpur in the Nepalese Terai), the capital 
of the Videha country comprising parts of Nepal and North Bihar. Poor Dasaratha died of grief, and 
Bharata, who had been for some time at his maternal grandfather’s place, met Rama on Mt. Citrakfita 
in order to bring him back. Rama refused to return before the expiry of the period of fourteen years, 
but advised Bharata to rule the kingdom in his name. 


While staying at Paficavati on the Godavari in Janasthana, Rama and Laksmana had to punish 
Stirpanakha, sister of Ravana of Lanka, who was the king of the Rakgsasas and is stated to have an aerial car 
in his possession. In retaliation, Ravana carried Sita away to Lanka. Ramaand Laksmana then engaged 
themselves in a search for Sita and reached Mt. Rsyamtika near the Pampa lake where they met Sugriva, 
the younger brother and rival of Valin who was theking of the Vanaras of Kiskindhaé. Rama made friends 
with Sugriva who promised to help him m rescuing his lost wife, killed V4lin and gave the throne of 
Kiskindha to Sugriva. Then learning that Ravana’s Lanka lay in an island in the Ocean to the south of 
Mt. Mahendra (i.e. the Eastern Ghats including not only the Mahendragiri peak in the Ganjam District 
of Orissa but also Mt. Mahendra in the Tirunelveli District of Tamil Nadu) and Mt. Malaya (southernmost 
spurs of the Western Ghats together with the Travancore hills), Rama and Laksmana accompanied by 
Sugriva and the Vanara forces went to the seashore. <A bridge was built over the waters of the ocean from 
a point near Mt. Mahendra and Mt. Malaya to Lanka, and Rama and his followers entered Ravana’s land. 
With the help of Vibhisana, a brother of Ravana, Rama and his followers killed Ravana and the leaders 
of his forces. Sita was rescued and, the period of fourteen years having lapsed, the party then returned to 
Ayodhya from Lanka in Ravana’s aerial car. Rama and Sita became the king and queen of Kosala at 
Ayodhya. To this, the story of S1ta’s banishment and some other matters were added at a later date. 


In dealing with the historicity of the above story, the questions that occur to our mind relate to 
(1) the lateness of the period when the Ramayana was composed and (2) the absurd antiquity to which 
Rama and his ancestors are assigned by Indian tradition. Weknow how scholars think that the original 
Ramayana, to which certain parts were added at a much later date, was composed probably on the basis 
of ancient ballads in the third century B.C. and that the epic had its present extent and contents as early 
as towards the close of the second century A.D.?, Outofthe seven Books of the Ramayana, Books I-VI 
forming a compact unit on the whole and representing Rama generally as a human being are believed to 
be composed by Valmiki while Books I and VII containing Purana-type legends and representing Rama as 


1. There is some confusion whether Laksmana was older or younger than Bharata and whether his mother Sumitra was 
the second or third queen of Daégaratha. 


2. See Wintenitz, loc. cit.. We shallsee below how Valmiki’s story was known to the Jataka Gathas assignable to the 
2nd or 3rd century B.C. and how the interpolated parts of the Ra@mda@yana were known to a Buddhist author of the 
first-second century A.D. 
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the Supreme God Visnu are regarded as added atalaterdate. Unfortunately, the so-called ‘ancient ballads’ 
do not exist; but, according to tradition, at least one attempt to write the Rama story was made before 
Valmiki’s composition of the Ramayana. This is known from a stanza in A§vaghosa’s Buddhacarita,! 
which says, ““The voice of Valmiki uttered its poetry which the great seer Cyavana could not compose.” 
It thus seems that Cyavana’s Rama story, written before Valmiki’s, was either defective or remained incom- 
plete. It is sometimes supposed that the Ram-opakhy ana section of the Mahabharata? is either earlier 
or at least contemporary with Valmiki’s Ramayana, but we agree with those scholars who regard it to be a 
rough summary of Valmiki’s story. There is a still shorter version of the same story clsewhere in the 
Vana-parvan.* In the Santi-parvan5 a well-known verse is quoted as belonging to the Rama story by 
Bhargava whose identity is uncertain though he may have been either Cyavana or Valmiki. There is a 
similar quotation from Valmiki tn the Drona-parvan.‘ 


However, so far as the setting of Valmiki’s story is concerned, it could hardly have been earlier 
than the fourth century B.C. The Ramdyana story, speaking of the Dandaka, the R. Godavari, Kiskindha, 
Mt. Malaya, the R. Kaveri, etc., refers to an age when not only the Deccan but even the southernmost areas 
of India were fairly well known to North Indians. On the other hand, as R.G. Bhandarkar and D.R. Bhan- 
darkar have shown, the Far South of India was more or less unknown to the North when Panini wrote his 
Astadhyayi (about the fifth century B.C.) while Katyadyana’s Varttikas (composed in the fourth century B.C.) 
exhibit definite knowledge of that region.? Katyayana adds the Varttika Pandor=dyanto Panini's 
aphorism janapada-sabdat ksatriyad=an® to show that the word Pandya is also derived from Pandu besides 
the word Pandava. Likewise, Panini’s rule Kambojal= luk was supplemented by Katyayana with Kamboj- 
adhibhya iti yaktavyyam or Kamboj-@dibhyo lug-vacanam Cod-ady-artham in order to show that the word 


1. 1. 43- 

Valmtkir = adau ca sasarja padyam 
jagrantha yan:= na Cyavana-maharsih | 
cikitsitam yac =ca cakara n= Atrih 
pascat tad = Arreya rsir-= jagada || 

2. III. 273-90. 

3. Winternitz, op. eit., p. 301. 
4. III. 147-48. 

5. XII. 57. 40-41— 


Hoka$==c--ayam pura gtto Bhargavena mahatmana | 
akhyane Rama-carite nyipatim prati Bharata {\ 
Rajanam prathamam vindet tato bharyam tato dkanam | 
riijjany=-asati lokasya kuto bharya kuto dhanam || 

6. WH. 141. 49— 
Api c=-ayam pura gttah sloko Valmtkina bhuvi | 
na hantavyth striya iti yad-:braytsi plavangama | 
pidakaram=amitranam yat syat kartavyam=eva tat || 

The stanza oceurs in the Ramayana, VI. 81.30. 
7. Cf. R.G. Bhandarkar, E. Hist. Dec., in his Collected Works Vol. UII, pp.11 ff.; D.R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on the Ancient 
History of India, Calcutta, 1919, pp. 3ff. 


8. IV. 1. 168. 
9, IV. 1. 175. 
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Coda (i.e. the Cola king) is formed exactly like Kamboja meaning ‘the king of the Kambojas’. Thus the 
Pandyas and Colas of the Far South were known to Katyayana but not to Panini.! 


In the fourth century B.C., the Nandas and Mauryas of Magadha extended their power over 
considerable parts of South India, and this made the topographical knowledge of the Far South easily 
available to the people of Northern India. Valmiki’s Rama-Ravana story belongs to this stage. If 
Valmiki composed his Ramayana in the third century B.C., itis not then possible to believe that Rama was a 
historical personage belonging to the same age. This is because the Ramayana depicts the whole region 
lying between the Yamuna in the north and the Indian Ocean in the south as covered by forests and speaks 
of only one aboriginal kingdom, viz. Kiskindha, that was situated init. Onthe other hand, in the third 
century B.C., during the age of the Mauryas, the Cola, Pandya, Kerala and Satiya states are known to have 
flourished in the Far South, although there was then no longer any independent kingdom in Kosala with 
Ayodhya as its capital. Thus Valmiki’s story is apparently an imaginary treatment ofa legend supposed to 
represent an earlier age. 


In case the Pali Dasaratha Jataka? is regarded as something more than a case of late 
perversion of Brahmanical legends in the hands of the Buddhists and Jains and is supposed to support — 
existence of an ancient ballad on the basis of which the original R@m@yana may have been composed, 
may be pointed out that the Jataka story has absolutely nothing to say about the kingdom of Ayodhya ae 
the Iksvaku clan and the journey of Rama and his party to Lanka through the Deccan and the Far 
South. According to this story, Dagaratha, the king of Varanasi, had from his first chief queen two 
sons named Raéma-pandita and Laksmana-kumara and a daughter named Sitadevi. Sometime after the 
death of the first chief queen, the king raised one of his sixteen thousand wives to the position of chief 
queen, and she gave birth to Bharata-kumiara in course of time. 


Daésaratha had promised a boon to this lady who wanted, on its strength, the kingdom for her son 
atalater date. The king then became afraid regarding the safety of his two other sons and advised them 
to live away from the kingdom for a period of twelve years which was the time he expected to live; and 
Rama and Laksmana, accompanied by Sita, went to live in the Himalayas.4 On DaSaratha’s death in the 
ninth year after Rama’s departure, Bharata went to Rama in order to get him back; but unwilling to return 
before the end of the period of twelve years, Rama advised Bharata to place his slippers, made of grass, 
on the throne and rule the kingdom in his name. Bharata accepted the advice and returned home with 
Laksmana and Sita. The purposeof thestory is to show howeverybody except Rama grieved at Dasaratha’s 
death, and how the unperturbed Rama consoled the bereaved people. After the remaining three years, 
Rama returned to Varanasi and became king, and Sita was made his chief queen. He ruled his kingdom 
for sixteen thousand years. It will be seen that the Dasaratha Jdtaka story exhibits wide divergence from 
the Rama legend in the Ramayana. It is impossible to regard both of them as true; but both appear to 


~ 


it. The mention of the Yavanas by Panini (IV.1.49) suggests that he flourished later than the time when the Ionians and 
Indians both became subject of the Achaemenian empire in the closing decades of the sixth century B.C. 


V. Fausboell, Jatakatthavannana, Vol. VI, No. 461. 


For this stereotyped number, see below the duration of Rama's rule given as 16000 years. 
See below, Section II. 
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have been fabricated by different persons for different purposes, though the Jataka was a very late work 
apparently indebted to the Ramayana.! 


Rama is assigned to the second of the four pugas, viz. (1) SatyaorKrta, (2) Treta, (3) Dvapara 
and (4) Kali. This puwga division was fabricated by the astronomers about the age of the Imperial 
Guptas;? but its chronological impact has been always difficult for the Indians to ignore. In each cycle of 
four yugas, the Satya or Krta is supposed to last for 1,728,000 years, the Treta for 1,296,000 years, the 
Dvapara for 864,000 years and the Kali for 432,000 years. According to the astronomers’ tradition, the 
Kali-yuga of the present cycle started in 3102 B.C., and this places Rama’s time in the Treta-yuga nearly 
869,000 years ago, i.e. many millennia before the development of human civilization on the earth. The 
same tradition of the astronomers further locates Vaivasvata Manu, the father of Iksvaku who was the 
progenitor of Rama’s family, at the beginning of the Satya or Krta-yuga before the Treta, i.e. about 
3,894,000 yearsago.3 Thedateis of course absurd on the face of it. On the other hand, competent scholars 
have pointed out that the composition of the Ramayana was completed during the period between the 
third century B.C. and the second century A.D. Indeed, itis impossible to thmk that anybody who lived 
about 300 B.C. could have given an authentic account of persons and events even about 200 years older 
unless the past was as clearto him as the present. There may have been ballads about ideal kings 
and heroes; but the credulous people of India do not speak of the existence of ancient ballads for helping 
the creative faculty of the epic narrators, but find an easy explanation in the conception of the tri-kala-jfia 
sages knowing the Past, Present and Future. 


As regards the genealogy of the Solar dynasty to which Rama belonged, there was no unanimity 
even among ancient Indian writers, and the discrepancy suggests its fabricated nature. This genealogy 
is found in the Ramayana, in a number of the Puranas and in the Raghuvamsa by Kilid&sa who flourished 
at the court of the Gupta Vikramadityas in the fourth-fifth century A.D. Asregards the wide divergence 
between the Ramayana on the one hand and the Puranas and the Raghuvamsa on the other, Pargiter 
observes, ‘‘ The Ramayana genealogy is open to great doubt, when considered as a whole or examined in 
detail. It contains only 35 kings down to Rama, whereas the Puranas name some 63 kingsin that period, 
and it will be seen from a comparison of the other dynasties exhibited in a table of genealogies (Chapter XII) 
that its list is manifestly defective in length. Itis very improbable that the Ramayana alone should be right 


1. Even the Gathas of the Dasaratha Jataka can hardly be earlier than the 3rdcentury B.C., when Valmiki’s origina 
Ramayana is supposed to have been composed so that the much later story of the Jataka must be regarded as one of 
the instances of the usual distortion of a Brahmanical “legend by the non-Brahmanists as we shall show below 
(Section IL). See Winternitz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 508, note 3; Vol. II, p.119, note 2. 


2. The conception of the yugas not known from very earty works, belongs to the domain of mythology (Sircar, Jndian 
Epigraphy, pp. 237, 318-19; cf. Fleet in JRAS, 1911, pp. 479 ff., 675 ff.). Later Vedic literature uses the words Kyta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali,in connection with dice play, with the respective values of ‘four’ ‘three’, ‘two’ and ‘one’, the 
game having consisted in securing even numbers, a number divisible by four being Kritaandthe other three numbers 
denoting the remainders after division by four. See Vedic Index, Vol. I, p.4. For confused ideas about the yugasy 
see also Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 175 ff. 


3. The above is based on the conception of manvantaras each of which has four yugas of the said lengths. Vaivasvata 
is the seventh Manu belonging to the present manvantara. He has been preceded by six other Manusand will be 
followed by seven more, there being altogether fourteen Manus. The first Manu, Sviayambhuva, is thus believed to 
have flourished several crores of years ago. 
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and all the other authorities wrong, even the late Raghuvamsa accepting the latter and rejecting the former.’”! 
We do not agree with Pargiter’s reasoning because the divergence between the two genealogical traditions 
seems to be due to the fact that they are both concocted and not based on any sound historical foundation.” 
Even the accounts of the Puranas themselves lead to confusion because of their disagreements, omissions 
and commissions as well as the fact that often more than one name occur in one and the same step while 
there are different names offered for a person of the same step. We are sorry for the writers who try to 
trace a historical genealogy out of this stuff. Sometimes we get a list of 102 names from Vaivasvata Manu, 
the father of Iksvaku, to Sumitra after whom the Sravasti kingdom of the Solar dynasty is supposed to have 
formed a part of the Nanda empire of Magadha (fourth century B.C.).3 Since 102 kings could hardly 
have ruled for more than 2000 years, this would place Vaivasvata Manu and Iksvaku about the middle 
of the third millennium B.C. which is now believed to be the age of the early phase of the Harappan civiliza- 
tion, nearly a thousand years older than the advent of the Aryans in India about the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. It is no doubt impossible to reconcile this with the other tradition unless it is supposed that 
individual human beings could live and rule for centuries (cf. the reign period of Rama given as 
11,000 years in the Ramayana and 16,000 years in the Dasaratha Jataka). There is also a theory assigning 
Iksvaku to 1840 B.C. so that Iksvaku’s father Vaivasvata Manu must have flourished in the nineteenth 
century B.C. As we have seen, often the genealogy of the Solar dynasty offered by the Ramayana 
is rejected in favour of the Puranic account of the family, although both appear to us to be equally absurd. 


B 


Since the Ramayana describes the journey of Rama, Sita and Lakgmana through dense jungles 
across hills and rivers, often encountering the hostile Raksasas, itisnmecessary to determine, as faras possible, 
the route they followed and the distance they covered. This has become all the more necessary because a 
controversy has developed as to whether Ravana’s capital city of Lanka was situated in distant Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon) or somewhere nearer the Kosala kingdom within India itself. It will be better if we first briefly 
mention the writers who have written on any aspect of the problems concerning the geography of Rama’s 
exile and the location of Ravana’s Lanka, in an alphabetical order, with indication regarding their sugges- 
tions at least in some cases. 


1, P.V. Bapat, Presidential Address, All-India Oriental Conference, Kurukshetra University, 
1974. Bapat points out that the early Pali works do not exhibit any knowledge of the Ramayana 
story and supports the theory regarding its unhistorical nature and the location of Lanka in the eastern region 
of Madhya Pradesh, As regards the Pali works, we may note that the medieval Calavamsa knows the 
R&ma-Ravana story while the same island is called Tamraparni, Simhala and Lanka in the Dipavarisa 


1. Op. cit., p.91. 

2. A number of fabricated genealogies have been noticed in the discussion on the Puranic Genealogies in my Studies in the 
Yugapurana and Other Texts, pp.41 ff. 

3. Pathak, op.cit., pp, 84-114, 


M, Morton Smith, Dates and Dynasties in Eastern India, p.418. (tis interesting that he assigns Rama to 1060 B.C, 


and Yudhisthira to 975 B.C. and the latter’s great-grandfather Santanu to 1075-1025 B.C.,i.e. in the age of Rama. All 
this is imaginary and worthless. 
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(fourth-fifth century A.D.), the Maha@vamsa (close of the fifth century A.D.) and the com- 
mentaries.! 


2. D.R. Bhandarkar, ‘Dandakaranya’, Jha Commemoration Volume, Poona, 1937, English Section, 
pp. 47 ff. The author identified the Dandak-aranya with Maharashtra. From the mention, in the Ram-opa- 
khyana section in theMahabharata,* of the Sahya (Western Ghats), Malaya (southern spurs of the Western 
Ghats together with the Travancore hills) and Mt. Dardura (the Nilgiris) in the vicinity of the sea and 
Mt. Vindhya where the Vanaras met Jatayu’s brother Sampati, Bhandarkarjsuggested that the part of the Sahya 
which spreads over South Kanara, Coorg and Malabar represented the Southern Vindhya which was 
different from the Northern Vindhya. As we shall see below, the seventh-century work entitled Bhattikavya 
or Ravanavadha as well as the Prakrit poem Setubandha or Ravanavaha, composed in the fifth centuryA.D., 
also locate the Vindhya near Mt. Malaya. It may further be mentioned that the story of Sampati in the 
Kiskindha-kanda of the Ramayana? speaks of Mt. Vindhya, the Prasravana hill, the Mahendra-dvara and 
the Southern Ocean, all lying within a short distance from one another. 


3. D.B. Diskalkar, ‘Ceylon and Lanka are Different’, Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XVII, 
1927-28, p. 67. 


4, J.C. Ghosh, ‘Ravana’s Lanka located in Central India’, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, 
1929, pp. 355-56; ‘Simhala in Central India’, New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, 1938, p. 463. 


5. C.E. Godakumbura, ‘The Ramayana: A Version of Rama’s Story from Ceylon’, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1946, pp.14-22, 125-31. The author thinks that 
Ravana’s Lanka was not in Sri Lanka (Ceylon). He points out that the word Himavanta of the Dasaratha 
Jataka may mean any forest according to the Singhdlese commentators so that the reference is there not 
to the stay of Rama’s party in the Himalayas. The commentator’s attempt, however, was apparently 
to bring the venue of certain events associated with the Himalayas nearer home. The Vessantara Ja@taka 
(No. 547) mentions the Himavanta in relation to the Gandhamadana, for which see below. 


6. Hiralal, ‘Situation of Ravana’s Lanka’, Jha Commemoration Volume, Poona, 1937 (pp.151-61); 
‘Avdhi Prantmem Ram-Ravan Yuddh’, Kosotsavy Sma@rak-Granth, 1926. Hiralal locates Lanka in the 
Rewa region including the Amarkantak both in Eastern Madhya Pradesh, identifies the Lavana-sagara 
with the present Lavan Pargana near the Amarkantak and rather arbitrarily explains away the mention 
of Paficavati on the Godavari. 


7. T. Paramasiva Iyer, Ramayana and Lanka, Bangalore, 1940. Iyer locates Ravana’s Lanka 
on the Triktita (modern Indrana Hill embraced on three sides by the Hiran river in the Sihora Haveli in his 
opinion) joining the Suvela (summit in lat. 23° 25”, long. 70° 55”) in the north-east, the two meeting near 
mile 12 on the Panagarh-Majholi Road, about thirty miles from Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh. The 
Mahendra-dvara is identified by him with the Katas cleft while Mt. Rsyamtika and Kiskindha are regarded 
as identical respectively with the Singoragarh fort (lat. 23° 32’, long. 70° 45’) and the Gorkha-Paharipara 
Hollow (lat. 23° 32”, long. 70° 47’); cf. Survey Sheet No. 55 M/14 and 15. 


| 1. Cf. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, s.v. Note also the evidence of the Bodhgaya inscriptions cited below. 
2. Poonaed., Aranyaka-parvan, Chap. 266. 
3. Baroda ed., Chaps. 46 ff. 
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8 Daniel John, ‘Ravana’s Lanka’, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. XXI, 1939-40, pp. 470-79. He prefers to locate Lafka in Sri Lanka (Ceylon). 


9. Madhavrav V. Kibe, ‘Ravana’s Lanka Discovered’, 2nd ed., 1920; cf. Proceedings and 
Transactions of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, Vol. I, 1920, pp. cxxvi-il; “Ravana’s Lanka located 
in Central India’, Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. IV, 1928, pp. 694-702; ‘Further Light on Ravana’s Lanka located 
in Central India from Valmiki’s Ramayana’, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. 
XVII, 1935-36, pp. 371-84; New Indian antiquary (F.W. Thomas Presentation Volume), 1939, pp. 144 ff.; 
‘Location of Lanka in Amarakantaka in Modern Literature’, ibid., Vol. VIII, April-June, 1946, pp. 91-93. 
He locates Ravana’s Lanka near the Amarkantak in the Vindhyas in the eastern areas of Madhya Pradesh, 
the hermitage of Sutiksna being located near Panna. It was he who seems to have started the theory of 
Lanka’s location outside Sri Lanka, which was later supported by others. However, at first Kibe located 
Lanka at the village of Choli (lat. 22° 15’, long. 75° 45’), seven miles to the north-east of Maheswar on the 
Narmada. 


For the suspicion of earlier writers regarding the Sri Lanka tradition primarily on the basis of the 
Dasarathu Jataka which is, however, a late work (see below), cf. Jacobi, Das Ram@ypana, pp. 90 ff.; Kieth 
in JRAS, 1915, pp. 318 f.; Winternitz, op.cit., p. 487, note 3. 


10. Rai Krishnadas, ‘Rsyamtk-Kiskindhaki Bhaugolik Sthiti’, Na@gari-Pracadrini Patrika, Vol. 
52, Part 4; ‘Ram-Vanvaska Bhiig6l,” ibid., Vol. 54, pp. 13-25, 210-19; ‘Valmiki-krt Adi-Ramayan’, Bharati 
(Bulletin of the College of Indology, Banaras Hindu University), No. 6, Part 1, 1962-63. The author 
locates Ravana’s Lanka in the Amarkantak region and identifies the Rsyamtika and the Pampa respectively 
with Pachmarhi in the Hoshangabad District and the Denva river nearby and places Kiskindh& somewhere 
in the surrounding region. The Paficapsaras lake is the Sagar (Sagar District) in his opinion while Paficavati 
is located by him near the source of the Ken and Sutiksna’s hermitage near Bijawar in the neighbourhood 
of Panna. The mention of the Godavari is explained on the authority of Hiralal’s arbitrary explanation. 


ll. FE. Pargiter, “The Geography of Rama’s Exile’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1894. The author believes in the location of Lanka in Sri Lanka (Ceylon). 


12. G. Ramadas, ‘Aboriginal Names in the Rimayana’, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Vol. XI, 1925, pp. 41-53; “Ravana’s Lanka’, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, 1928 (pp. 
339-46) and Vol. V, 1929 (pp. 281 ff.). The author supports the location of Lanka on the Amarkantak hill. 
He also offers some fanciful interpretations of names like Dandaka and Godavari. 


13. H.C. Raychaudhuri, ‘The Island Home of Ravana,’ Calcutta Review, December, 1933, 
pp. 311 ff.; and Studies in Indian Antiquities, 1958, pp. 264 ff. The author supports the location of Lanka 
in Sri Lanka (Ceylon). 


14. S. B. Roy.—He thinks that Ravana’s Lanka was situated at Mohenjo Daro and attributes 
the Harappa civilization to the Raksasas. See an interview published in the Indian Express, January 
18, 1977. . 

15. H.D. Sankalia, Puratattv ane Ramayan, Ahmedabad, 1973; Ramayana—Myth or Reality? 
(New Delhi, 1973), The author questions the historical value of the Ramayana story, but supports the 
location of Lanka in the Amarkantak region. 
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16. U.P. Shah, “Ram-Vanvasni Bhiigol ane Lanka’, Sva@dhyay (Oriental Institute, Baroda), 
Vol. V, No.1, November, 1972; “The Problem of Lanka’ in the introduction to the Uttara-kanda (pp.3 1-50) 
of the Ramayana, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1975. Shah is inclined to support the location of Lanka on 
the Amarkantak. 


17. V.H. Vader, ‘Situation of Ravana’s Lanka on the Equator’, Journal of the Mythic Society, 
Vol. XVII, 1926-27, pp. [722 


It will be seen from the list that most of the above writers prefer to locate Ravana’s Lanka outside 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon), many of them in the eastern areas of Madhya Pradesh, especially on the Amarkantak. 
This is because people usually take the location of Ravana’s Lanka in Sri Lanka for granted and do not 
consider it to be a suitable subject of research. 


The view suggesting the location of Lanka in the eastern part of Madhya Pradesh is clearly against 
the Ramayana tradition in particular and the ancient and medieval Indian tradition in general, because the 
said tradition invariably locates Lanka to the south of the Godavari river and the Dandaka forest and 
beyond the northern shore of the Southern Sea (Indian Ocean). To regard the name of the Godavari as 
derived from some Nonaryan word like Godari meaning a small stream or to regard it to be the Gupta or 
hidden Godavari near Citrakiita, and the Dandaka to be derived from Dan-+ Dak--a and to mean ‘full 
of water’ would hardly convince any serious student while to regard ‘Lavanambhas'’ (literally, ‘salty waters’), 
a word meaning ‘the sea’, to be the name of a locality called the Lavan Pargana, lying to the south of the 
Amarkantak, is quite impossible with the evidence at our disposal. This is not only totally against the vivid 
description of the sea between the South Indian shore and Réavana’s Lanka in the Ramayana, but also 
against ‘ts description elsewhere in Indian literature, e.g., in the Raghuvamsa (Canto XIII of Kalidasa 
who flourished in the fourth-fifth century A.D., and works like the Bhattikavya or R@vanavadha, com- 
posed about two centuries later, as we shall see below. 


A few facts should be remembered before one enters into the question of the location of Lanka, 
the first of which is that Janka is essentially a Dravidian word meaning ‘an island’ ,especially an islet formed in 
the bed ofariver.!. Thus any and every Lank& mentionc1 in Indian literary and epigraphical records 
need not be identified with Ravana’s Lanka. The Tantric literature locates a Lankapuri in the Swat-Kashmir 
region* while a Pagcima-Lanka (i.e. ‘the western island’ essentially) is mentioned in a medieval Orissan 
inscription.2 There was also a Lanka in the old Rewa Statein Eastern Madhya Pradesh.* Likewise, 
there are many Simhalas mentioned in literature besides the present Sri Lanka (Ceylon). Thus the 
Sat paicaSaddesavibhaga locates a Simhala country in the Punjab-Rajasthan area> while area medieval 
inscriptions mention the Goa region as Simbhala.6 A Samhala or Simhala is also located in Uddiyana 
in the Swat region.’ This reminds usof the fact that often the people of one area settled in another 


1. P.C. Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, p. 102. 

2. P.C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, pp.39-40; cf. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. If, p.745. 
3. Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions, No. 1744. 

4. New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p.92. 

5. Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 1971, p. 110. 

6 


Seethe Kharepatan plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 292 ff.). Note that there were atleast four Kiskindhas, one in Karnataka, 
two in Rajasthan and one in Himachal Pradesh (Sircar, The Guhilas of Kiskindha, pp.54-55). Forthesamename borne 
by different countries, see Sircar, Stud. Geog., op.cit., pp. 318 ff. 


7. Cf. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. III, p.745. , 
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region and applied the name of their old home to their new habitat.' Another difficulty is created by the 
fact that an independent country of one age may form a district of a different kingdom in another 
period. Thus, while the Jatakas sometimes mention Taksasila as the capital of Gandhara, the early 
Chinese pilgrims mention the former as a separate territory outside the latter. It is also possible that 
the people of a territory were sometimes enumerated separately from those of its capital in the same list 
according to what was known as the Ma thara-Kaundinya-nyaya.? Considering all these facts, there is 
no wonder that Lanka and Simhala are in some cases separately mentioned in the same list of localities.* 


Another point to be remembered is that, although while locating the Kula-parvata called 
Mahendra, our attention is usually drawn to the Mahendragiri peak of the Eastern Ghats, standing in the 
present Ganjam District of Orissa, really the Mahendra mountain should be identified with the entire 
Eastern Ghats running down to the southernmost point of India. This is quite clear from the fact that 
the name Mahendra is applied to a hill in the present Tirunelveli District of Tamil Nadu? while 
Bana’s Harsacarita mentions the Mahendra as joining the Malaya mountain® which is the southern 
spurs of the Western Ghats together with the Travancore hills. That this Mahendra in the south, lying 
near the southern extremity of the Mahendra mountain range and close to the Travancore hills was an 
important place of pilgrimage during the medieval period is known from the biography of the Bengali 
Vaisnava saint Caitanya (1485-1533 A.D.). According to Krisnad&sa Kaviraja’s Caitanyacaritamr ta 
(1615 A.D.), in the course of his pilgrimage in South India, Caitanya visited Daksina-Mathura (Madurai) 
ard took a bath in the Kritamala (/.e. the Vaigai); thence he went to DurbeSana (DarbhaSayana, seven 
miles from Ramanathapuram) and worshipped Raghunatha; from there he visited the MahendraSaila and 
worshipped Paragurama; next he went to Setubandha, bathed at the Dhanu-tirtha (Dhanusk6ti) and 
worshipped RameSvara.’? In this connection, we should also note that Kalidasa makes Rama look at the 
bridge made by the Vanaras from the Lanka side and mentions it as dividing the sea as far as the Malaya? 
_ (which was joined to the Mahendra, as we have seen, according to the Harsacarita) while the Ramayana 
repeatedly mentions Mt. Mahendra as standing on the shore of the Southern Sea opposite Ravana’s 
Lanka as we shall see below. 


As regards the location of the Vindhya range in the vicinity of the Indian ocean as known from 
several sources, the evidence of the Setubandha or Ravanavaha® by Pravarasena, who appears to be none 
else than Vakataka Pravarasena II flourishing about the middle of the fifth century A.D., is interesting. 
Canto I of this work describes how Rama left Sugriva’s place (Kiskindha) with the Vanara army for the 
sea shore and reached first the Vindhya, next the Sahya, then the Malaya and finally the shore. Verse 54 
describes the Vindhya with its two ends extending upto the (Eastern and Western) Seas (i.e. the Bay of 


1. See Sircar, Stud. Geog., pp. 297-98; cf. pp.318 fff. 

2. Raychaudhuri, Stud. Ind. Ant., 1958, p.294. 

3. Cf. Sircar, Stud. Geog., p. 192. 

4. Ibid., p. 262 

5. H.R. Pate, Gazetteer of Tinnevelly District, Vol. I, 1917, p.4. 

6. Cf. Malaya-lagna eva Mahendrah (N.S.Press ed., p.214; cf. trans. Cowell and Thomas, p.211). The Krtamala (Vaigai) 
and Tamraparal (Tambravari) rivers have their source inthe Malaya according to the Puranas (Sircar, op.cit.,p.60). 

7. Madhya-lila, Chap. 9, verses 170 ff. 

8. Raghuvamsa,XII.2. 


$9. SeeR.G. Basak’s ed. with the Setutattvacandrika commentary, Calcutta, 1959. 
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Bengal and the Arabian Sea) as if it was the string of the bow-shaped [Southern] Sea (i.e. the Indian Ocean) 
whose pressure was-being borne by the mountain, the rivers issuing from it and flowing towards the south 
resembling so many arrows set on the bow. This points to the extension of the Vindhya range to the south 
of Kiskindha as is indicated by many other authorities. 


Reference should also be made to the fact that the same hillis sometimes mentioned by two different 
names. There are two categories of such cases, the first of which is illustrated by the confusion between 
Mt. Malyavat and Mt. Prasravana as well as between Mt. Suvela and Mt. Trikfita. Here there is really no 
confusion because the names may have been applied to two paris of the same range or one name was 
applied to a bigger chain while the other indicated a part of it. However, there seems to have been 
real confusion between some contiguous spurs of two ranges such as the Vindhya and Sahya, the Malaya and 
Sahya, etc. 


Cc 


The Kiskindha-kanda! of the Ramayana has the following in Sugriva’s advice to the Vanaras in 
connection with a thorough search for Sita in the southern direction— 


Atra draksyatha Kaverim vihrtam=apsaro-ganaih || 14 
lusy=asinam nagasy=-agre Malayasya mahaujasah | 
Tamraparnim graha-justam tarisyatha mahanadim || 16 
yuktam kapatam Padndyanam gata draksyatha vanarah | 18 
eitra-sanur==nagah Srima@n Mahendrah parvat-ottamah | 
jatariipa-mayah sriman=avagadho maharnayam \\ 20 
dyipas= tas\'=@pare padre Sata-yojana-vistrtah || 23 

sa hi desas-=tu vadhyasya Ravanasya duratumanah........ 


This section places Ravana’s territory to the south of Mt. Mahendra on the sea, the closed gate of 
the Pandyas (ic. of the Pandya capital, Madurai), the Tamraparpi (modern Tambravari river 
running through the Tirunelveli District), Mt. Malaya and the Kaveririver. The last chapter of the 
Kiskindha-k@nda and the first of the Sundara-kanda say how Hanumat jumped from the summit of 
Mahendra across the sea to Ravana’s Lanka in Sita’s search. 


in the description of the march of Rama and his Vanara forces to the rescue of Sita in 
Canto 4 of the Yuddha(Lanka)-kanda, we have— 


Sahya-parvatan = asadya vanaras==te samaruhan | 70 
pasyann=-abhivayuu Ramah Sahyvasya Malayasya ca \\ 7) 
Tam Sahyam samatikramya Malayafi==ca mahdagirim | 
Mahendram-=atha samprapya Ramo rajiva-locanah }\ 92 
asedur== @nupirvyena samudram bhima-nihsvanam | 94 # 


1. Canto 41, verses 14-25; Baroda ed., Canto 40, verses 15-25. 
2. Cf. Baroda ed., verses 55-65. 
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From the northern shore of the ocean where the Vanara army was camping,! the Vanaras built a bridge for 
reaching Lanka.2 While returning to Ayodhya in an aerial car after the rescue of Sita, Rama left Lanka 
sitvated on the peak of the Trikfita? and crossed the ocean, on which the bridge built by himself through 
Nala’s agency* was standing, and noted on the route Mt. Mainaka (Hiranyanabha) in the sea, the 
Setunbandha-tirtha on its northern shore where he had received the favour of Siva, Kiskindha, Mt. 
Rsyamiika, the Pampa, Janasthana and the Godavari.? 


The same position is also suggested by the R@m-opakhyana section in the Vana-parvun of the 
Mahabharata, in which Hunumat® and Sampati’ sa;s as follows— 


Niryaya tasm@d=uddeSat=:pusyamo Iyvan—ambhasah | 
samipe Sahva-Malayau Darduram ca mahagirim || 42 
tato Malayam=arvhya pasyanto Varunalayam | 

Ravano vidito mahyam Lanka c=asya mahapuri || 54 
Drsta pare samudrasya Trikuta-giri-kandare | 


Here also Ravana’s Lanka is placed to the south of the Sahya, Malaya and Dardura and beyond 
the Sea. The tradition of Lanka standing on Mt. Trikiita is echoed in other works of early Indian literature, 
e.g., Magha’s Sisupalavadha, (1.5. Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani regards Trikiita and Suvela as different 
names of the same mountain’ while the Harsacarita mentions both the names in the passage Trikiata- 
kataka-kuttaka-tanka-likhita-Kakutstha-Lanka-lunthana-vyatikarat Suvelat, ‘from the Suvela where the 
calamity of Kakutsiha’s (i.e. Rama’s) devastation of Lahka was engraved by the axes hewing the side of 
the Triktita’, which suggests that Suvela was a part of Mt. Trikiita. 


Kalidasa’s RaghuvamSa, Canto XII, likewise speaks of the following passsed by RAma on his 
return Journey—the bridge dividing the sea as far as Mt. Malaya on the Indian shore, where pearls 
coming out of the shells were scattered, Mt. Mahendra, Janasthana, Mt. Malyavat, the Pampa lake, the 
Godavari river, and Paficavati on its bank.® Kéalidasa’s Janasthana extended far in the south, and he 
speaks of the stay of Rama and Sita in the region of the Malyavat and of the abduction of Sita from the same 
tract. In Canto XII, Kalidasa follows the Ramayana in describing Rama’s journey from the Citrakiita 


1. VI.5.1; cf. 25.27. 

22. Vie 22, 

3. VI. 25.3. 

4. The word Nala-setu (i.e. the bridge built by Nala; VI.110.10) has been regarded by some asa causeway or bridge 
over a nullah (Bharati, Varanasi, No. 6, part 1, 1952-63, pp. 128-129); but there is no support for thisin the lexicons. 
For Nala’s contribution to the construction of the bridge, see alsothe Kadambari quoted below in Section III. 

5, VI. 1.25. Mention is further made of the hermitages of Agastya, Sutiksna, Sarabhanga and Atri, Mt. Citrakiita, 
Bharadvaja’s hermitage, the Ganges, Srngaverapura and Ayodhya. 

6. Poonaed., Chap, 266, verses 42-43. 

7. dbid., verses 54-55. 

8. Sircar, Cosm. Geog. E. Ind. Lit., p.204. 

9. Incontinuation, mention is made of Agastya’s hermitage, Satakarni’s Paficdpasaras lake, the hermitages of Sutiksna 


and Sarabhanga, the Mandakini flowing by the Citrakata, Atri’s hermitage, the Syama-vata (at Prayaga), the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Yamung and the Sarayt. 
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to Lanka and supports the Ramayana tradition that Rama left the Citrakflta tecause it was not far from 
Ayodhya.! As this place was not distant from the Yamuna river, it should be identified with the well-known 
pilgrim-spot of the same name standing on the Paisuni in the Banda District of U.P.* 


Rama’s story is narrated more elaborately in the Bhattika@vya or Ravanavadha} composed at Valabhi 
apparently during the reign of the Maitraka king Dharasena IV (645-49 A.D.). Canto XII of this work 
describes how the Vanaras ascended Mt. Suvela and attacked the city of Lanka situated on it. In Canto 
XXII, Rama dispatches Hanumat from Lanka to Ayodhya and indicates the route by mentioning the sea, 
the Mahendra, Malaya and Vindhya ranges, Kiskindha, Mt. Malyavat, the Dandaka forest, the hermitages 
of Sutiksna, Sarabhanga and Atri, Mt. Citraktta, Bharadvaja’s hermitage, and the rivers Yamuna, 
Ganga and Tamasa. While returning to Avodhya by the celestial car, Rama shows Sita on the way—the 
bridge on the sea, the Mahendra, Malaya, Vindhya, Malyavat and Rsyamuka mountains, the Pampa in the 
Dandakdranya, Mt. Citraktita, the Ganga and Ayodhya. ‘ihus, like Kalidasa, the author of the Bhattika@yya 
follows the Ramayana, closely on the whole about two centuries later. The use of the name Vindhya to 
indicate some hills to the south of the Malyavat and Rsyamtika as well as Kiskindha is supported by the 
Setubandha or Ravanavaha as we have seen. 


The Geographical section of the Vayu, Afctsya and Brahinanda Puranas, which appear to have been 
compiled in the Gupta age,* has the following account of the stay of Rama and Sita at Govardhana on the 
Godavari near about the northern part of the Sahya (1.c. the Western Ghats), the region being styled the 
most beaulifulin the world. It is slated that Govardhana was made by the lord of the gods (Indra) and that 
this very heaven together with its trees and plants was brought down to the earth by Bharadvaja for the beloved 
wife (priya) of Rama and that is why a place, suitable for the stay of ladies, developed there. That, however, 
there was some confusion about the tradition regarding the creation of a pleasure garden at Govardhana 
near modern Nasik by Bharadvaja for Sita, which supports the tradition locating Paficavati in Janasthana 
at Nasik, is suggestd by ihe slightly later tradition of the Markandeya Purana, the short and modified text 


1. XID. 25-—-dsasna-desatvat. 


2. Other known Citrakiitas, e.g. Citod in the Udaipur Division of Rajasthan, and Citrakitam in the Koraput District, 
Orissa, 25 miles to the south of Jeypore, are far away from the Yamuna. 


3. Sec Chowkhamba ed., Haridasa Samskrta Granthamala, No. 126. Canto If] shows how Bharata, ' in his desire to meet 
Rama, reached the Tamasa associated with the holy Ganga and then went to the Yamuna and took rest at Bharadvaja’s 
hermitage. Next day he first reached the river Mandakini and then met Rama onthe Citrakiita. Cantos IV-V describe how, 
after dismissing Bharata, Rama went to Atri’s hermitage and then entered the Dandaka forest where he encountered Viradha. 
This is followed by Rama’s visit to the hermitages of Sarabhanga and Sutiksna, the Strpanakha episode and the 
slaughter of the Raksasas of Dandakadranya. Canto V describes the slaughter of Mgrica by Rama as well as the 
abduction of Sitg and the slaughter of Jatayu by Ravana. Canto VI tells us how Rama learnt Ravana’s crime from Jatayu 
and Kabandha and how Kabandha and Sabariadvised Rama to make friends with Sugriva on the Rsyamika mountain for 
the rescue of Sita, how Rama went to the Rsyamiika whence Sugriva fled out of fear to Mt. Malaya, but sent Hanumat to 
Rama as his messenger, and how Rima went to the Malaya, made friendship with Sugriva and made him king of the 
Vanaras at the Kiskindha cave after having killed Valin. 


4. Cf, Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 1971, pp.27-28. 
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of which mentions Govardhana as the city of Bharagava, i.e. ParaSurama.! The said sections of the 
Puranas locate the Setuka (those living about Rama’s bridge) and Dandaka peoples in Daksimatya or 


Daksinapatha.? 


Act I of the Uttararamacarita? of Bhavabhitti (eighth century A.D.) speaks of (1) the Syima-vata 
standing on the bank of the Kalindi (Yamun@) on the road leading to the Citrakiita ‘as mentioned by 
Bharadvaja’, (2) the capture of Rama and Laksmana by Viradha at the entrance of the Vindhyan forests 
(also called the Southern Forest), (3) the Prasravana hill extending to the heart of Janasthana whose 
caves used to ring with the flow of the Godavari river, (4) the Citrakufijavat area which was the abode of 
the Kabandha Danu lying to the west of Janasthana and forming part of the Dandaka forest, (5) Matanga’s 
hermitage on the Rsyamtika hill, (6) the Pampa lake and (7) the M@lyavat hill. Here also the Cilrakfita 
appears to have been in the neighbourhood ofthe Yamuna. It should be noticed that Bhavabhiili mentions 
the Prasravana and the Malyavat as different hills, though Hemachandra’s Abhidhanacintamani identifies 
the two* probably because they were different parts of the same range or one of them wasa part of the other. 


Act V of the Mahdaviracarita> of the same Bhavabhiiti shows how Jatayu’s brother Sampati lived 
on Mt. Malaya very close to the sea and how Act VII, while dealing with Rama’s return journey from 
Lanka to Ayodhya, mentions in succession —(1) Rama’s bridge over the sea, (2) Mt. Malaya, (3) the Kaveri 
river, (4) the outskirts of the Pampa, (5) the Dandaka forest, etc. 


According to RajaSekhara’s Kavyamimamsa (tenth century A.D.), the Dandaka forest or territory 
in which Janasthana was situated, lay in Daksinapatha to the south of Mahismati, acity onthe Narmada 
and identified with modern Maheshwar in the East Nimar District of Madhya Pradesh.6 This would of 
course mean that Paficavati on the Godavari, which was in the Janasthana area of the Dandaka forest, lay 
to the south of the Narmada. It is also interesting to note that Yadavaprakaéa’s Vaijayantikosa (eleventh 
century A.D.) identifies Dandaka with Maharastra’ while Hemadri’s Vratakhanda mentions Devagiri 
(modern Daulatabad in the Aurangabad District) as situated in a tract lying on the confines of the 
Dandakaranya.® 


1. See ibid., p.32 and notes — 
Tatra Govardhano nama Sura-rajena nirmitah | 
Rama-priy-artham svargo=yam vrksa@ osadhyas=tatha | 
Bharadvajena munin@ tat-priy-arthe-= vatarita | 
antahpura-jan-oddesas= tena jajhe manoramah . 
R.G. Bhandarkar (Collected Works, Vol. III, p.8) doubts Nasik’s claim to be Paficavati. There are many traditions 
of this type all over India; cf. those locating Bana’s capital both at Tezpur in Assam and Bangadh in the West 
Dinajpur District, West Bengal, as well as the one saying that Draupadi’s marriage took place near Kandhar in the 
Nanded District, Maharashtra. See Ep.Ind., Vol.XXX, p.293; Sircar, Cosm.Geog. E.Ind. Lit.,pp.104-05; Journ. Anc. 
Ins. Hist., Vol. VU, p.242. Jaysi’s Padmavat (1540 A.D.) locates the Dandaka forest between thc hilly tract cast 
of Cittor and theterritory from Bidarto Chanderi, Sec Pracyavidya-tarangint, ed. Sircar, p.113. 
See Sircar, Stud. Geog., pp.38-30. 
Ed. S.Ray, pp. 57 ff. 
Sircar, Cosm. Geog. E. Ind. Lit., p. 103. 
Ed. A. Borooah, Intro., pp.30, 33; text, pp. 99 ff., 159 ff. 
Sircar, op. cit., p.103. 
Ibid., p.106. 
See R.G. Bhandarkar’s Collected Works, Vol. III, p.8 In performing rituals, the Brahmanas of Maharashtra mention 
their country as Dandak-aranya-deéa. 
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That Simhala-dvipa, Mt. Suvela (on which the city of Lanka stood) and the bridge built by Rama 
or reaching Ravana’s Lanka were all situated about the southern extremity of the Indian sub-continent is 
also proved by what is mentioned as the southern boundary of the Cakravarti-ksetra (i.e. the Indian sub- 
continent) in various sources. The Cakravarti-ksetra or sphere of influence of an Indian imperial ruler 
was bounded in the north by the Himavat and in the south by the Sea (i.e. South Sea or Indian Ocean) 
according to the Kautiltya@ Arthasastra' while Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa? locates it between Kumaripura 
(Cape Comozin) and the Bindusaras which was in the Himalayas. There are, however, many records wh ich 
mention the southern limit- besides the Indian Ocean and Cape Comorin—as Setubandha-Rameégvara, 
Mahendragiri, Mt. Suvela, Simhala-dvipa and Mt. Malaya. Among these, the niost frequently mentioned 
is Rama’s Setu (bridge) which is given as the southern limit of the Cakravarti-ksetra in Bana’s Ka@dambari, 
Vijhanegvara’s Mitaksara, the charters of the Palas describing Devapala’s sphere of influence, the Vijayana- 
gara inscriptions in the description of Viranarasimha and Krisnadevaraya, en inscription of the Somavamsis 
of Orissa, etc. Likewise, Simhala-dvipa is mentioned in the inscriptions of Krsna liland Mt. Suvela in 
the Harsacarita by Bana as we have already mentioned above.? 


Such citations can be multiplied; but what has been said above will show quite clearly that early 
Indian authors understood the Ramayana tradition as locating Ravana’s Lanka to the south of the Kaveri 
and the Malaya (southern spurs of the Western Ghats and the Travancore hills) and Mahendra (southernmost 
spurs of the Eastern Ghats in the Tirunelveli District in this case) ranges and the river Tamraparni and the 
Pandya country as well as on Mt. Suvela or Trikfita in an island in the Southern Sea, i.e. the Indian Ocean. 
Since this is a persistent tradition throughout the ages from near about the time when the Ramayana was 
completed during the early centuries of the Christian era, it appears quite doubtful to us whether any 
importance can be attached to the twentieth-century speculations on the Ramayana tradition regarding the 
location of Ravana’s Lanka outside Sri Lanka (Ceylon) because it is difficult to believe that the tradition 
about the situation of Lanka is better understood by the people of the twentieth century than by those 
who flourished in the ages much near the period when the epic was composed. 


As regards the location of Ravana’s capital on the Amarkantak, we are also inclined to draw 
the attention of scholars to the fact that, while the Amarkantak lies in what was in ancient times the 
kingdom of Daksina-Kosala comprising the present Raipur and Bilaspur regions of Madhya Pradesh and the 
Sambalpur area of Orissa, there is some indication that the said kingdom flourished during the age to which 
Rama is assigned by the Ramayanic tradition. The name of Kausalya, who was the wife of DaSaratha 
and the 1.other of Rama, but whose parentage is not mentioned, reminds us of similar names of epic queens 
like Kaikeyl (princess of Kekaya), Gandhari (prince .s of Gandhara), Madri (princess of Madra), etc., 
and suggests that she was the princess of Kosala. Sinec, however, her husband Dagaratha was the king 
of Kosala, she seems to have been the princess of a different Kosala which must be South Kosala in the 
Raipur-Bilaspur-Sambalpur region, because that is the other country of the same name known to us within 
India proper. The Uttara-kanda of the Rama@yana says how Rama made his sons Lava and KuSa kings 
respectively of Northern and Southern Kosala with Sravasti (on the borders of the Gonda and Bahraich 


~ 


I. TX. 1. 
2. G.O.8., p.92. 
3. For references, see Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 1971, pp.9 ff.; also Section III below. 
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Districts, U.P.) as the capital of the former and KuSavati on the Vindhya as that of the latter.! Kalidasa’s 
RaghuvamSsa? locates Kugavati to the south of the Vindhyas while the Allahabad pillar inscription (middle 
of the fourth century A.D.) locates this Kosala in Daksinapatha for the first time among inscriptions. 


D 


We have seen above how the Ramayana, as understood by Indian authors of the succeeding ages, 
located Ravana’s home in Sri Lanka (Ceylon). Therefore the comments on the said location of Lanka 
appear to us to be due to misunderstanding of the evidence at our disposal and the theory locating Lanka 
on Mt. Amarkantak or elsewhere in India or outside to be an unproved guess. 


The only author who tried to trace Rama's route from Ayodhya to Lanka beyond the southernmost 
point of India, in accordance with the Ramayana tradition is F.E. Pargiter whose paper entitled “The Geo- 
graphy of Rama’s Exile’ appeared in the Journal of the Roya! Asiatic Society of Great Britian and Ireland 
in 1894, but is still valuable even after the publication of the edition of the Ramayana by the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, and in spite of some variations of reading being noticed. The Ra@mdyana with its versions and 
textual variations has no doubt heiped the speculation on its tradition; but we have seen that the tradition 
is fairly well reflected in the writings of numerous other early and medieval Indian authors who are 
unanimous in the matter of locating Ravana’s Lanka to the south of india’s southernmost point. 


Pargiter draws our attention to the fact that, while the story of the Mahabharata mentions many 
cities and kingdoms in the land between the Yamuna and Adam’s bridge, the Rama story (excluding the section 


1. VII. 107. 17— 
Kosalesu Kusam viram=uttaresu tatha Lavam. : 
VIT. 108. 4 — 
Kusasya nagari ramya@ Vindhya-parvata-rodhasi | 
Kusavat=-itinamna sa krta Ramena dhimata | 
Sravast==iti purt ramya sravita ca Lavasya ha || 


2. XV.97 — 
Sa nivesya Kusavatyam ripu-nag-ankusam Kusam | 
Sravastyam ca satam siiktair —janit-agru-lavam Lavam || 
For variant readings of Sravastyam ca, cf.8. Leviin Sircar’s Stud. Geog., p. 270. Kuga had to cross the Vindhya 
while returning to Ayodhya in the nortn from Kusavati inthesouth. See XVI. 31.32— 

Marg-aisini sa katak-antaresu 
Vaindhyésu send bahudha vibhinna | 
cakara Rev eva maha-virdva 
baddha-pratigrunti guhd-mukhani || 
Sa dhatu-bhed-a@runa-yana-nemih 
prabhuh praydna-dhvani-misra-tiryak: | 
vyalanghayad = Vindhyam ~upayanani 
pasyan Pulindair =upapaditani |! 

3. Strear, Select Inscriptions, Vol.1, 1965, pp.264-65 (textlines 19-20) mentioning king Mahendra of Kosala as a king 
of Daksinapatha. Among the sons of Bharata, Laksmana and Satrughna, the second son of the last named was 
installed as king of Vaidis or Vidisa in East Malwa, which is not mentioned in connection with Rama’s travel 
to the south. The section in question is of couse a later addition to Valmiki’s work as Sugriva’s instruction to 


the Vanaras in the Kiskindha-kanda also is. 
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containing Sugriva’s instructions to the Vanaras for Sita’s search) places only some hermitages of Aryan 
sages in the vast forest areas of that region, and notices in particular the non-mention of the ancient Vidarbha 
and Mahismati kingdoms. However, in his opinion, the main geographical features of Central and 
Southern India and Sri Lanka (Ceylon) as portrayed in the poem is correct. It seems to us that even 
about the time of the composition of the two epics, which are works of practically the same age, the 
Ramayana was regarded as representing a period earlier than the Mahabharaia. 


Rama travelled with Sita and Laksmana from Ayodhya io Srigaverapura (modern Singor or 
Singror, 22 miles north-west of Allahabad on the Ganges) by chariot: thereafter he gave up the chariot and 
visited Bharadvaja’s hermitage at Prayaga (Allahabad) and thence travelled to the Citrakiita hill (which 
stretches from the Ken to about 20 miles of Allahabad) and to the river Mandakini. From there the party 
went to Atri’s hermitage and then entered ihe Dandaka forest where it oncountered Viradha. Pargiter 
places Sarabhanga’s hermitage, next visited by Rama and his party, near Narwar and thinks that Rama 
travelled through the forests covering the present Pachmarhi and Sconi areas and the Mahadeo hills in 
the region of the present Hosangabad District of Madhya Pradesh and visiicd Sutiksna’s hermitage (located 
by him near modern Nagpur) above Paficavati in or at the outskirts of Janasthana in the Dandaka, lying 
to the north of the Godavari about the region of Nirmal and Kohal. We have seen above that there is 
some confusion regarding a Puranic tradition which seems to locate Paficavati at Nasik considerably 
towards the west of the Nirmal region on the Godavari to the south of Nagpur. As the crow flies, the 
distance between Allahabad and Nirmal would be about 550 miles while similar distance between Allahabad 
and Nasik would be about 675 miles, the actual distances by the jungle paths of those days must have been 
not less than 800 and 1000 miles respectively. It is strange that the writers of the Rama story are silent about 
the great distances and the very considerable time and hardship involved in the travel especially for Sita. 


After the abduction of Sita by Ravana, Rama and Laksmama left Paficavati towards the south 
according to the Ramayana and towards the west according to the Ram-opakhydana section of the Maha- 
bharata so that Pargiter thinks that they really went in a south-westerly direction. They entered the dense 
forest (called Krauficdlaya in the R@mayuna, but Dandaka in the Ram-opa@khyana Section) and met 
Kabandha there. On the way to Kabandha’s place, they crossed the Mandakini river which Pargiter 
identifies with the Manjira, a southern tributary of the Godavari. In Pargiter’s opinion, Rama and Laksmana 
started from the region of the Godavari to the south of Nirmal and Kohal, went towards the south-west, 
entered the southern extremity of the Balaghat hills and met Kabandha at about the middle on the western 
slope of the hills. Kabandha mentions the Pampa lake in that neighbourhood and Mt. Rsyamtika in its 
vicinity although, at the same breath, he also says how one had to traverse many territories, hills and forests 
in order to reach the Pampa from his place. Pargiter points out that the distance was small according to 
the Ram-opakhyana, that Rama and Laksmana took only two days in reaching the bank of the lake and 
that only a short distance could have been covered in two days by the route through hills and jungles. 


Pargiter further thinks that the Pampa stood on the western slope of the Rsyamiika; but he is not 
sure about the actual location of the lake. He points out that Savari’s hermitage lay on the western side 
of the Pampa in an area known as the forest of sage Matanga. In Pargiter’s opinion, the said forest around 
the herrnitage originally occupied by Matanga covered the country from Sholapur towards Poona, west 
of the Rsyamitika range. 


For fear of an attack from Valin, the ruler of Kiskindha, Sugriva and his Vanara {followers were 
staying in acavein the Rsyamtika directly facing the Pampa. Seeing Ramaand Laksmana coming towards 
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them from the side of the lake, Sugriva was afraid and fled to the northern peak of the Malaya with his 
followers, but sent Hanumat to meet the brothers and Jearn their intentions. Hanumat met Rama and 
Laksmana on the bank of the Pampa and, learning that they were eager to become Sugriva’s friend, 
brought Sugriva and his party from the Malaya to Mt. Rsyamfika. The Malaya range, which comprises 
the southern part of the Western Ghats, was thus fairly close to the Rsyamuka. 


Rama and Laksmana left Mt. Rsyamiika in the company of Sugrivaand his followers for Kiskindha, 
the name of both a country and its chief city which Pargiter located at modern Bellary. In Pargiter’s 
opinion, Mt. Malyavat and Mt. Prasravana were the same range or one of them was the range, the other 
being its peak. As we have pointed out above, early Indian authors sometimes spoke of the hills separately 
but sometimes identified them apparently for a similar reason. The Malyavat was near Kiskindha, to the 
north of the latter, and Pargiter identifies it with the hills near Kupal, Mudgal and Raichur (now in the 
Raichur District of Karnataka). He also draws our attention to Sewell’s view locating Kiskindha near 
Vijayanagar in the Bellary District, Ze. at Hampe or Hampi (a Kannada corruption of Pampa) on the south 
bank of the Tungabhadra, 36 miles north-west of Bellary. According to Pargiter, the name Prasravana 
was applied to two, if not three, different mountains. He thinks that the first of them is the same as 
Mt. Malyavat; the second a hill in the extreme south; and the third some hill near the Godavari, though 
the possibility of the first and the third being the same hillis also pointed out by him. We are sorry that there 
is really no substance in the view that Prasravana was the name of more hills than one. 


There was considerable distance between the Pampa and the city of Kiskindha in Pargiter’s 
opinion, the intervening territory having a number of hermitages which he located near the junction of the 
Krsna and the Bhima or higher up in the neighbourhood of Gulbarga (in the present Gulbarga District 
of Karnataka). After killing Valin and installing Sugriva as ruler of Kiskindha, Rama and Laksmana 
went to live for the rainy season in a cave of the Prasravana hill, the residence being also described as lying 
on the ridge of the Malyavat. After the rains, Sugriva went to the Malyavat to meet Rama and dispatched 
the Vanaras in Sit@’s search in different directions. A party of the Vanaras including Hanumat went to the 
south. Hanumat succeeded in meeting Sita at Lanka and came back to Mt. Prasravana for giving the news 
to Rama. 


Rama, followed by Laksmana, Sugriva and the Vanaras, then left Kiskindha for Lanka. They first 
reached and crossed the Vindhya range; then they crossed the Malaya mountain, and finally reached Mt. Mah- 
endra from which they looked down on the sea and descended to a forest on the shore. According to Pargiter, 
Mt. Vindhya and Mt. Mahendra in this description are different from the ranges of those names in the north 
because they lay to the south of Mt. Malyavat and Kiskindha from which Rama and his followers started. 
Thus he thinks that this Vindhya is different from the well-known Vindhyan range in the central belt of 
India, and this Mahendia is likewise to be distinguished, in his opinion, from Mt. Mahendra in the Ganjam 
region of the ancient Kalifiga country. He identifies this Southern Vindhya with the hills and the plateau 
of the southern part of the old Mysore State (now in Karnataka) stretching fiom the Western to the Eastern 
Ghats. He regards the Southern Mahendra as the southern most spurs of the Travancore hills so. that it 
was in reality a part of Mt. Malaya. Pargiter identifies the Dardura (also spelt as Dardara and Durdira) 
hills with the Nilgiris. We are sorry that we consider the views about a sccond Vindhya and second 
Mahendra as quite unacceptable. We have seen above that no early Indian author ever distinguished the 
Vindhya hills lying to the south of Kiskindha from the well-known range of that name while the extension 

of the Mahendra range, i.e. the Eastern Ghats, as far south as the Tirunelveli District is proved by the existence 
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of a Mt. Mahendra in the said District, and this is supported by Bana’s Harsacarita which shows that the 
Mahendra and Malaya mountains were regarded as having touched each other about the southernmost 
point of India. Moreover, the river Tamraparni, the source of which isin South Travancore in lat. 8° 52! 
and long. 77° 51’, is clearly described in the Puranas as rising from the Malaya and not from the Mahendra.! 
This goes definitely against Pargiter’s theory. It appears that most of the chains of hills running east to west 
or west to east in the central region of South India enjoyed the name Vindhya even if individually they may 
have had other names. 


KE 


Pargiter’s conclusion is that “whereas historical truth may be contained in the story of Rama’s 
Exile and Invasion of Ceylon, the geographical knowledge could hardly have been obtained except from 
an actual visit to the regions by some persons.”* We agree with his second view. Aswehave seen above, 
the territories of the Far South of India were unknown to Pamini (fifth century B.C.) while the Cola and 
Pandya countries were known to the Varttikas of Katyayana (fourth century B.C.), the Nandas and the 
Mauryas being known about this time to have extended the Magadha empire very considerably towards 
the south.3 Thus the knowldge of the southernmost regions, to which Pargiter refers, does not appear to 
have been gained by the people of Northern India to a considerable extent much earlier than the fourth 
century B.C. as we have seen above. 


An important point about which the early writers are not quite conscious is that the distance 
between Paficavati, whether it was near Nirmal or at Nasik, and Cape Comorin is about 800 or 900 miles 
as the crow flies, and it must have taken a long time to traverse by paths through jungles across hills.4 
It seems extremely doubtful that a person (other than one belonging to a primitive aboriginal tribe) could 
travel, in the primitive circumstances described in the Ramayana, from Ayodhya to Lank& and come back 
alive to Ayodhya in one’s life time. Apart from the great distance Rama’s party had to traverse especially 
in the latest years of the exile, there was no protection against exposure to the sun and rains, against sudden 
attacks of hostile Raksasas and wild animals and the biles of snakes and poisonous insects, and also from 
the biting cold of winter nights. There was no medicine for ailments and no food excepting the flesh 
of animals killed by the party and the non-poisonous fruits gathered from trees, both involving labour 
and troubles. This meat again could only be taken in roasted form without salt and spices which were 
not available to the party. Considering the large percentage of death among pilgrims even in conditions 
prevailing as late as the nineteenth century before the introduction of the railways, it is difficult to accept 
the traditional journey of Rama’s party asa historical event. 


It is well known that under the pre-railway condition of travel, the pilgrims, who attempted to visit 
distant holy places, mostly died in the course of the journey, and very few of them succeeded in returning 


1. See Sircar, Stud. Geog., p.63, note 3, also Thornton’s Gazetteer, s.v. 

2. Op.cit., p.264. 

3. Cf. Sircar, The Successors of the Satavathanas in the Lower Deccan, 1939, pp.216-17; also Sircar, Maski Inscription of 
Asoka, 1958, pp.6 (notes) and 8. 

4. Before entering Paficavati, Rama and his followers spent ten years in a large number of localities in the forest 
near about various hermitages of the sages. See R@ma@yana., U0.11.24-27. 
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home. That is probably the reason underlying the injunction of the Karma Purana that one who wants to 
start for a pilerimage should pay off the three debts, provide the means of maintenance for his sons, and 
consign his wife to their care.! 


The hazards of Rama’s journey may be compared to those of the nineteenth-century pilgrims 
from Burdwan to Puri or Sriksetra in Orissa, a distance of only about 350 miles by road, regarded then 
as ‘a great distance’, that have been described by L.B.Day in his Bengal Peasant Life.? The author gives the 
following account: The pilgrims’ plan was to travel every day between twenty and thirty miles, and some- 
times more, and to stop at places called catis or add@s (i.e. inns, or huts), where rice, dal, salt, mustard oil, 
fried rice, treacle and a few other necessaries of Bengali life were sold. Since hundreds of pilgrims might 
be stopping at the same inn the same night, there could be no room for them all to sleep under sheds, so 
that the great majority of pilgims had to sleep on the bare ground under the open sky, or at best under some 
trees. Under these circumstances, travelling all day and exposure at night used to generate disease, and 
numbers of patris (pilgrims) died before they could reach the holy city. However, it was when the pilgrims 
returned from Puri that the horrors of pilgrimage appeared in their full magnitude. Because most of the 
pilgrims had to sleep in the open air for want of accommodation in the inns as we have seen, owing to constant 
exposure, day and night, to the heat of the sun, to the rains pouring every now and then in copious showers, 
and to night dews; owing to the great mass of human beings crowded into a small space; owing to the badness 
and insufficiency of food (for most of the pilgrims used to spend nearly all their means of subsistence before 
they started their journey homewards); owing to imperfect sanitary arrangements at Puri and its environs; 
owing to these and other causes, no inconsiderable a portion of the pilgrims fell victims to disease like fever, 
dysentery, and cholera. The author has not mentioned the menace of thieves and robbers, who travelled in 
the guise of pilgrims or Sadhus and robbed the pilgrims of their lives and belongings whenever they were 
found in small bands separated from others. Of course, the travel of Rama’s party was free from a number 
of the said pilgrims’ troubles; but it will be seen that Rama and Laksmana had to face many others from 
which the pilgrims were free while some of the troubles were common to both the parties. 


It seems that the absurdity of the idea of an unwilling Sita being carried away by Ravana from 
Paficavati to Lanka hundreds of miles away struck even ihe epic narrators who therefore conccived of the 
aerial car of Ravana. A similar consciousness seeins to have led them to think of the return of Rima 
and his party from Lanka to Ayodhya by the same car. Of course, it is not quite clear how the Raksasas 
of Lanka such as Khara and Diisana and their followers as well as Strpanakha used to travel between 
Lanka and Janasthana without using any aerial car; but a hint is there to the effect that the Raksasas could 
perform miracles by their magic power. In any case, the aerial car, mentioned in the Ramdyana and 
elsewhere in early Indian literature, must be regarded as a flight of fancy like the magic power of the Rakgasas.3 
Indeed, if flying cars were in use in ancient India, enlightened foreigners like Alexander’s historians and the 


Ll. IL. 44.23—Rndani triny = apakuryat kurvan ya tirtha-sevanam | 
vidhdya vrttim putranam bharyam tesu nidhaya ca |i 


2. 1913 ed., pp. 238, 244-45. Day says, “The tract of country in the immediate vicinity of Puri becomes a vast Golgotha. 
Dead bodies are met with everywhere. The little river which flows near it is often covered with corpses. The great 
road from Puri towards Kataka (Cuttack) may be traced by funeral piles on which dead bodies have been burnt, or 
by bones left by jackals and vultures; while in the inns on the roadside may be heard every hour of the day and of 
the night the groans of dying men.” 


3. Some people speak of the aerial warfare of the Indians of old. Cf. V.R.R.Dikshitar, War in Ancient India, Madras,1944, 
Chapter VII. 
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Chinese and Arab travellers such as Hiuen-tsang and’Al-Birfini would have certainly mentioned them especially 
as they were unknown in their own countries. If, again the Indians could shoot arrows at the enemies 
from the air, they would have been practically invincible to foreign invaders like Alexander and Sultan 
Mahmid who knew only to fight from the ground. The range of the epic narrators’ imagination can be 
gauged when we are told how a single archer ina single battle succeeds in killing more than fourteen thousand 
warriors as In the story of Rama’s fight with Khara and Dtisana and their followers.! 


A similar figment of imagination is the Brahm-@stra, with which Rama is stated to have killed 
Ravana and similar other weapons or arrows mentioned in the epic and Puranic literature, although some 
people appear to think that they point to the use of fire arms in early Indian warfare.2, Epigraphic records, 
however, suggest that no such weapons were used by the warriors of ancient and medieval India. Thus 
the great Digvijayin Samudragupta (c. 335-76 A.D.), who was a veteran of hundred battles of various 
kinds, claims in his Allahabad pillar inscription? to have been using weapons such as the battle-axe, arrows, 
spears (Sank), pikes (Sakti), barbed-darts (prasa), swords, lances (tomara), javelins (bhindipala), icon arrows 
(ndraca) and arrows with crescent-shaped head (vaitastika). The Dubi plates‘ of the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D. describe a great battle fought between the Kamartipa princes and the invading Gauda army 
and mention how the former dispersed the huge elephant force of the latter by means of their arrows and 
spread consternation in the ranks of the enemies by various kinds of arrows (s@yaka), pikes (Sakti), discuses 
(cakra), iron lances (kanaya, also called kanapa), barbed darts (prasa) and sword, but how finally the princes 
fell into a swoon after having been overcome by the arrows and lances (tomara) of the Gaudas. There 
are similar other lists of weapons In inscriptions as used by the heroes of ancient and medieval India; but 
nowhere there is any mention of the use of weapons like the Brahm-Astra in the fighting of historical per- 
sonages. Such “Are arms’ therefore belong to the domain of mythology based on the beliefin spells. However, 
some light on this problem is thrown by Kalhana’s R@jaturangini (c. }1°0 A.D.) whichis not only quite silent 
about the use of guns and aeroplanes in connection with the expeditions led by the ancient kings of Kashmir, 
but even speaks of fire caused in the enemies’ ranks by means of burning a specially prepared oil put on the 
arrows shot against them. Thus in the description of the capture of Rajapuri by Kandarpa, the general 
of king Harsa (1089-1101 A.D.), we are told, “Thereupon he (Kandarpa) threw into the melée of the enemy 
forces burning arrows smeared over with a specially prepared oil, struck by which the enemies caught fire. 
Believing that he knew the use of the fire weapon, they became frightened and fled in bewilderment, cursing 
their return to the fight." This clearly shows how Indian soldiers even in the medieval period could be 
easily befooled by so simple a device. 


The author of the Ramayana docs not appear to be conscious about the difference in the languages 
of the [ksvakus, the Raksasas and the Vanaras. The considerable progress of Aryanisation suggested by 
the fact that the Janguage spoken by Rama was intelligible both to the Vanaras of distant Kiskindha and 
the Raksasas of the still more distant Lanka is hardly commensurate with the description of Central and 
Southern India as completely covered with dense forests. It is also interesting that the flourishing state 
of the Rakgasa culture at Lanka did not influence the Vanaras and other aboriginal "peoples living in the 
vast territory lying between Lanka in the south and the Iksvaku and other states of Northern India. 


1. Ramayana, III. 20 ff. : 

2. Ibid., VI. 108; cf. the description of the slaughter of Kumbhakarna (ibid., VI.67) for a few other weapons of the type. 
See also V.R.R. Dikshitar, op.cit., Chapter III. 

3. Siurcar, Select Inscriptions, op. cit., p.264 (text lines 17-18). ; 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 303, verses 69-70. 5. Op. cit., VII. 983-84. 
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THE RAMAYANA AND THE DASARATHA JATAKA 


Weber suggested in his paper entitled ‘ Uber das Ramayana’! published more than a century ago 
that the story of the original Ramayana composed by Valmiki (i.e. Books I-VI) had its basis in the Pali 
work Dasaratha Jataka (No. 461) and that it exhibits influence of the Greek poet Homer’s epics. Jacobi 
in the introduction of his Das Ramayana (1893) thoroughly examined both the suggestions and rejected 
them. Since then serious students of the Ramayana as well as of the Pali and Greek literatures have generally 
accepted Jacobi’s views. Rarely, however, the question of the Dasaratha Jataka and the Ramayana was 
raised by careless and uncritical students of the Jataka literature. An attempt has been recently made to 
revive that old theory. 


As regards the conjecture regarding the influence of Homeric poems oa Valmiki’s composition, 
Jacobi has shown that the old and genuine Ramayana does not exhibit any acquaintance with the Greeks, 
that there is not even a remote similarity between the stealing of Sitaand the rapeof Helen and between the 
advance against Lanka and that against Troy and that there is only a very remote similarity of motive between 
the bending of the bow by Rama and that by Ulyses.4 Another point that may be noted ts that, while Valmiki 
belonged to the eastern areas of Uttar Pradesh, the Greek invaders raided these parts under the leadership 
of Demetrius and Menander in the second century B.C. The question of Greek influence could have 
possibly arisen if the Ramayana was composed at a later date. 


It is admitted by the most eminent authorities on the history of Pali literature in general and the 
Jatakas in particular that the verses (Gathas) in the Jatakas, which only are found in the Khuddaka-nikdya 
of the Sutta-pitaka, have to be assigned to an early date (say, the second or third century B.C.) while the stories 
in prose are mostly as late as the fifth or sixth century A.D. Thus M. Winternitz says that “they (ic. the 
Jatakas) cannot serve as documents for the social conditions at the time of the Buddha, but at the most, 
for the period of the 3rd century B.C., and for the greater part, especially in their prose, only for the fifth 
or sixth century A.D.”> A number of contradictions between the above earlier and later parts of the 
Jatakas have been demonstrated by Hertel® snd Charpentier.’ 


1, Abhandlungen der Berliner Akdemie der Wissenschaften, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 1870. 

2 Cf. D.C. Sen, The Bengali Ramayanas, 1920, pp. ff. 

3. Cf. S.K.Chaterji’s paper read at the [International Ramayana Seminar held at New Delhi under the auspices of the 
Sahitya Akademi in December, 1975, and his lecture on the subject delivered at the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, in 
January, 1976. Chatterji’s book on the problems is expected to be out in Calcutta in the near future. 

4. Op.cit., pp.94. ff.; cf. Winternitz, op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 514-15. 

5. Hist. Ind, Lit., trans., Vol. I p.156. The part dealing with the history of Buddhist literature Originally appeared in 
German in 1912, : 

6. Ibid., Vol. 62 (1908),pp.725 ff. 

7. ZDMG, Vol. 60 (1906), pp. 399 ff. 
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As regards the Dasaratha Jataka, Winternitz says, “Only the Gathas of the Jataka belong to the 
Tipitaka. The prose narrative is the fabrication of the compilers of the commentary (about the fifth century 
A.D.) and all conclusions drawn from this story, such as those of D.Ch. Sen and others, are faulty.”! By 
the conclusions of D.Ch. Sen, he means the well-known views of Senin his work entitled The Bengali Rama- 
yanas, to which reference has been made above. H. Ltiders pointed out how the late author of the prose 
part of the Dasaratha Jataka even failed to understand the meaning of the Gathas composed by an earlier 
author. 


We have seen above, how according to the Jataka story, DaSaratha, the king of Varanasi, had from 
his first chief queen two sons named Rama-pandita and Laksmana-kumara and a daughter named Sitadevi 
and how on the death of their mother, the new chief queen of their father gave birth 
to Bharata-kumara. We have also seen that the old king had promised a boon to this lady 
who wanted on its strength, at a later date, the kingdom for her son, that on their father’s advice to live 
away from the kingdom for a period of twelve years, Rama and Laksmama, accompanied by Sita, 
went to live in the Himalaya? and that in the ninth year after Rama’s departure, Dasgaratha died, and, 
Bharata went to Rama in order to get him back though Rama was unwilling to return before the end of the 
period of twelve years. It has already been said how the story goes on to say that, after the twelfth year, 
Rama returned to Varanasi and became king, with Sita as his chief queen, and ruled the kingdom for sixteen 
thousand years, the purpose of the story being to show how everybody except Rama grieved at DaSaratha’s 
death, and how the unperturbed Rama pointed out to the grief-stricken people that death of a dear one 
should not perturb anybody anithis was a popular idea withthe Buddhist monks.* In any case, it can be 


easily proved that this Jataka story is later than Valmiki’s Ramayana and is a distorted form of the Ramayana 
story. 


Historians of Sanskrit literature, as we have seen, believe that Books [I-VI of the Ramayana 
were primarily composed by its author, named Valmiki, about the third century B.C. while certain sections 
including Books I and VII were added to the said part at a later date, though the whole work was complete 
by the end of the second century A.D.° We have some evidence to show that the Dasaratha Jataka is 
later than even the interpolated later parts of the Ramayana and that even Buddhist authors did not know 
the story of the said Jataka, but referred to Valmiki’s story not only in the days of the Jataka Gathas 
assignable to the second or third century B.C., but also as late as the first or second century A.D. 


That the Dasaratha Jataka story in prose is considerably later than the Gathas, as in the case of 
the other Jatakas as well, is shown by the fact that its author failed in some cases to understand the meaning of 
the stanzas and introduced new and absurd elements in them. The first of the Gathas in the Dasaratha 
Jataka is addressed by Rama to Laksmana. In it he advises Laksmana and Sita to descend in water, i.e. in 
order to perform the tarpana for their deceased father, bacause Bharata just gave him the news of DaSaratha’s 
death. This meaning indicated by the passage ubho otarath=odakam (‘both of you descend in water’) 


Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 508, note 3, 
NKEGWG, Philol-Histor. Klasse, 1897, pp. 40 ff. 
For an attempt to locate the region in other areas, see above. 


Winternitz says, “Here we see thateven the Jataka-gathas wereremodelled with a Buddhist tendency. Inthe Ramayana 
Rama himslef laments exceedingly at the news of his father’s death... .Ra@m. IT. 102-105........"" (p.105, note 4). 


3. See above; Winternitz, op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 516-17. 


Awe = 
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is similar to the Ramayana! passage kriyatam = udakam pituh (do your father’s water-ceremony). In- 
deed, wdaka is commonly used for the rite called tarpana or offering of water to a dead person? while udaka- 
kriya or udaka-karman is also used in a similar sense.3 However, this was misunderstood by the late 
narrator of the story, who imagined that Rama compelled Laksmana and Sita, on the false plea of punish- 
ment for returning late to the hermitage, to enter into the waters of a nearby tank with tlic idea that the 
great grief would in that case be somewhat tolerable to them when they would be told about their father’s 
death. Itis then said that both Laksmana and Sita thrice fainted on hearing the sad news when they were 
in the waters before they could be brought out to the bank of the tank. The foolish fabricator of the story 
did not notice that Rama in his senses could hardly have created the said situation in which Lakgsmana and 
Sita had every chance of being drowned. The above misunderstanding of the Pali passage in the Gatha 
seems to be due to the fact that the narrator of the story was not an Indian but a Singahalese who was not 
fully acquainted with Indian customs. 


In the second of the Gathas, Bharata expressed his surprise how Rama did not exhibit any sorrow at 
DaSaratha’s death and, in the following Gathas, Rama explains how bereavement cannot affect a wise man. 
A stanza added by the narrator of the story says that Rama reigned for sixteen thousand years, and the Pali 
passage—dasa vassa-sahassani satthi vassa-satani ca is a palpable modification of the well-known Ramayana 
passage—dasa varsa-sahasrani dasa varsa-satani ca, repeated three times‘ and speaking of Rama's reign 
period as eleven thousand years. Because the greater the exaggeration the later it is always expecied to be, 
the Jataka must have borrowed the passage from the epic. Another important point to be noted here is 
that, Rama being represented as a human being in the original Ramayana, the stanza ascribing the absurdly 
long reign period to him is a later interpolation so that the Dasaratha Jataka is considerably later not only 
than the composition of Valmiki’s Ramayana but also than the addition of the interpolated sections to it. 
As the half verse quoted from the Ramayana is also found in one of the two Rama stories inthe Mahabharata,5 
it is not impossible that the Jataka was composed afte: the fourth century A.D. when the Great Epic is 
believed to have taken its present shape. 


It should also be mentioned that the Buddhacarita by the celebrated Buddhist author Agvaghosa, 
whom tradition associates with the Kusana king Kaniska [ (78-101 A.D. or about the middle of the second 
century A.D.), exhibits a knowledge of Valmiki’s Ramayana but not of the Dasaratha Jataka, 1t mentions 
Vaivasvata Manu, Ambarisa, Raghu, Aja, DaSaratha, Rima, Sumitra (i.e. the charioteer Sumantra), Aurva- 
Seya and Vamadeva.é Moreover, Agvaghosa refers to DaSaratha’s death shortly after Rama’s exile in 
Suddhodana’s lamentation on his son’s departure in the following words, “I envy the king, the friend of 
Indra, the wise son of king Aja, who, when his son departed to the forest, went to Heaven instead of 


IT. 103-17. 


See Monier-Williams, Sans.-Eng. Dist., s.v. udaka citing the authority of Gautama. 
Loc. cit. citing the authority of Paraskara, Gautama (XIV.40), Manu. Yajiiavalkya, ete. 
The period is given as dasa varsa-sahasrani, i.e. ten thousand years only, elsewhere in VI. 128. 95. 


IIT. 148.19. 


See Cowell’s trans., SBE, Vol. XLIX, pp. 66, 80, 90, 93, 100-01. Cowell takes Aurvage ya to mean Agastya after Hema- 
candra’s lexicon... Both Vasistha and Agastya were born together; but the latter was nota family priest of Dasgaratha 
as he is represented in the Buddhacarita. 


Aw PY N 
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continuing to live in misery with futile tears.”! This suits the story of Valmiki only since, according to the 
Dasaratha Jataka, the king died nine years after Rama’s departure to the forest. The Buddhacarita(V.47 ff.) 
also exibits the influence of the Ramayana, V.10. Thus the Ramayana had assumed its present form in 
Agvaghosa’s time, i.e.in the first-second century A.D. It is interestingto note that this Buddhist author does 
not exhibit any knowledge of the Buddhist Dasaratha Jataka. The same is the case with the Jayaddisa Jataka 
(No. 513), a Gatha of which refers to Rama’s exile in the Dandak-dranya,? and this is in accordance with the 
Ramayana story, the Dasaratha Jataka speaking of Rama’s exile in the Himalaya. As the Gatha in question 
is assignable to the 2nd or 3rd century B.C.,? it suggests the antiquity of Valmiki’s composition. 


The Dasaratha Jatuka Gathas were a Buddhist adaptation of the Rama-Bharata dialogue in 
the Ramayana* for a particular Buddhistic purpose; but the Jataka story was a deliberate distortion, 
such modificatioms being a general practice followed by the Buddhists and Jains in respect of Bramhanical 
legends. This purposeful distortion can be proved by citing numerous instances from the literature of the 
two communities. It is also interesting to note that the fabricators of the stories generally avoided Valmiki’s 
story. This is probably because they were mostly Singhalese monks while Valmiki represented the people 
of Simhala as Raksasas. 


We have referred above to the Jayaddisa Jataka Gatha referring to Rama’s exile in the Dandak4a- 
ranya. The story is that a young man went away to offer himself to an ogre, and his mother said that 
the svastyayana performed by her could save her son just as that of Rama’s mother saved him when he was 
staying in the Dandaka forest. This quite clear reference to Valmiki’s story has been suppressed by the 
Buddhist commentator who fabricated the following story on its basis. There was at Varanasi a person 
named Rama who was devoted to his mother. In connection witha trade mission, Rama went to the city of 
Kumbhavati in the kingdom of Dandaki. When heavy rains flooded Dandaki’s territory, Rama thought 
of his father and mother, and, because he had been dutiful towards his mother, the gods gave him protection 
and took him to his mother. It will indeed be too much to trace another source of the Ramayana in this 
foolish fabrication.’ [t is difficult to believe in the existence of other popular Rama legends after the 
Ramayana had attained its present form and become quite popular as early as the 2nd century A.D. when 
Kuméaralata’s Kalpanamanditika speaks of its public recitation.® 


1. Ajasya rajias=tanayaya dhimate 
narddhipay—Endrasakhaya me sprha | 
gate vanam yas==tanaye divam gato 
na mogha-baspah krpanam jijtva ha || 
2. Cf. 
yam Dandak-aranfia-gatassa mata 
Ramassaka-sotthanam sugatta | 
tan= te aham-sotthanam karomi 
etena saccena sarantu deva 
anufinato sotthi paccehi putta || 
3, Winternitz (op.cit., p.509, note 3) says, “The Jataka-gathas too contain earlier and later portions; but he does 
not mean that the Jataka Gathgs incorporated in the Khuddakanikaya are of a date later than the 2nd century B.C. 


4. IY. 100. 


5. This fabrication has been generally regarded by scholars as ludicrous. See I. C. Ghosh, Jataka, trans. (Bengali), Vol.V, 
p.16, note, 


6. Ed. Huber, p.126; Winternitz, op.cit., p.513. 
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We are inclined here to refer our readers only to a few other stories of Buddhist literature such as 
the distortion of the Harivamsa saga of Krsna Vasudeva in the Ghata (or Ghata) Jataka (No. 454) and the 
Mahabharata story of Krsna Draupadi in the Kunala Jataka (No. 536). 


According to the Ghata Jataka, the ten brothers, viz. Vasudeva (Krsna), Baladeva, Candradeva, 
Stiryadeva, Agnideva, Varunadeva, Arjuna, Pradyumna, Ghata-pandita and Akrtira, were born of Deva- 
garbha (sister of Kamsa, king of the city of Asitafijana, and of Upakamsa, his Uparaja) and Upasagara 
(the fugitive prince of Uttara-Mathura, as opposed to Daksina-Mathura or Madurai), but were allowed 
by their parents to be known as the children of Nandagopa and Andhakavisnu. The brothers grew up 
and became a band of decoits. When Kamsa learnt that they were his sister’s children who had been 
predicted to be the cause of the destruction of his kingdom, he tried to subdue them; but in the contest that 
followed, Baladeva killed Canitra and Mustika and Vasudeva both his maternal uncles,Kamsa and Upakamsa. 
Thus the ten brothers became the rulers of Kamsa’s kingdom having their capital at Asitafijana. Later, 
by a trick, they succeeded inconquering Dvaravati after killing its king and transferred: their capital to that 
city. They next conquered the 63,000 cities of Jambudvipa after having killed their kings. . The whole of 
Jambudvipa was then divided among the ten brothers; but Akrira gave away his share to their sister Afi jana 
and took to trade. Thus Dvaravati became the capital of the nine brothers each possessing a part of 
Jambudvipa. 


It is quite clear that the Ghata Jataka story is the Harivarmsa legend of Krsna in a distorted form 
and is certainly not the source of the Harivamsa. Ltiders suggested that the Krsna legend is presented 
‘in a degenerate condition’ in the prose part of the Ghata Jataka ‘as so complicated a legend, separated 
from its home, was bound to be in course of time.”! This view, which fails to notice the deliberate distortion 
of the story, is certainly wrong because the intervening period between the Harivaméga and the Ghata Jataka 
is not very great. The HarivarnSa is assigned to about the close of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century A.D.? and the Ghata Jataka can be attributed to the fifth century and at any rate cannot be later 
than the sixth century. 


In the Kunala Jataka story referred to above, Krsna (i.c. Draupadi) is represented as the daughter 
of the king of Kosala and the step-daughter of king Brahmadatta of KA$i. She is stated to have been excep- 
tionally lustful and unchaste and to have committed adultery regularly with a deformed wretch in spite of 
her fivehusbands. These five husbands were the sons of Pandu, viz., Arjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, Yudhist- 
hira and Sahadeva who happened to visit Varanasi after finishing their education at Takgasila, and all the 
five were chosen by Krsna herself as her husbands ina svayum vara because one husband was quite insufficient 
for her. When Krsna’s faithlessness was explained by Arjuna to his younger brothers, the five husbands left 
her and went to the Himalaya to live the'life of ascetics. There can be no doubt that this story isa distorted 
version of Draupadi’s legend as found in the Mahabharata and cannot be the source of the latter. Similar 
is undoubtedly the case as regards the relation between the Ramayana and Dasaratha Jataka stories. It is 
idle to say that the Ramayana and the Dasaratha Jataka borrowed their stories from a common source 
because any such earlier tradition having not been so far discovered, anything can be imagined. 


1, ZDMG, Vo.58 (1904), pp.689 ff.; cf. Winternitz, op.cit., Vol. I, p.119,note 2. Instead of No. 424, the number of the 
Jataka is quoted as 355 which is really a different Jataka of the same name. 


2. J.N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p.143. 
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The Dasaratha Jataka reference to Rama’s marriage with his sister Sita may be regarded by some 
as an ancient custom suggesting for it a date earlier than that of the Ramayana. Of course, the custom of 
marriage between brother and sister may have been prevalent among some tribal people; but the Jataka, as 
we have seen, offers a distorted version of the Rama story written about eight centuries after the composition 
of Valmiki’s Ramd)jana. The author of the Dasaratha Jataka may have regarded the said custom as specially 
bad; and that has little to do with its antiquity. Moreover Krittivasa’s Bengali Ramayana has characters 
like Taranisena, Mahiravana, Ahiravana, etc., which are not found in Valmiki’s work. This, however, 
does not prove that Krittivasa’s Ramayana is an earlier work or is based on earlier traditions. The Bengali 
Mahabharata of Kagirama likewise speaks of Bhanumati as thedaughter of the Pragjyotisa king Bhagadatta 
and the wife of Duryodhana. This is not found in the Sanskrit Mahabharata; but that is no proof that 
Kasiraima’s statement was taken from a Source earlier than the Sanskrit Mahabharata. Of couse, Krittivasa 
and Kasirama are not responsible for the creation of all such characters and facts. Thus Bhanumati 
as Duryodhana’s wife is found in Bhatta Nardyana’s Venisamhara! which, however, does not represent 
her aS Bhagadatta’s daughter. In the history of the literature of the world, there are cases of this kind 
of innovation and interpolation. 


It should be mentioned here that Krsna’s depravity is mentioned in the Kunala Jataka ina Gatha 
which seems to have been introduced in the Jataka by the commentator. 


1. Act HT. 
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The earliest Brahmi and Kharosthi inscriptions of India belong to the age of the Maurya emperor 
Asoka, i.e. the third century B.C. which, as we have seen, is the period when Valmiki’s Ramayana is supposed 
by competent scholars to have been composed. Epigraphic records can therefore be utilised in tracing the 
increasing popularity of the Ramayana in the life of the Indians of old. Such records of the third and second 
centuries B.C., which are written in a matter-of-fact style, do not offer any evidence of the popularity of 
the epic: but certdin names famous in the epic traditions are noticed in the early records. Thus the Nagarjuni 
hill (Gaya District, Bihar) cave inscriptions! of the last quarter of the third century B.C. mention the Maurya 
king Dagaratha, a name so very well known to the Ramayana tradition. The Ramayanic names are more 
common in the later records. 


The tendency to compare the rulers mentioned in inscriptions with epic heroes became gradually 
popular with the development of thekavya style and its introductionin epigraphic records, and this may 
also be an indication of the increase in the popularity of the epics. The earliest lengthy description of 
the activities of a royal personage is found in the Nanaghat (Maharashtra) inscription? of the Satavahana 
queen Nayanika (Nagannika or Naga) of the Deccan, which is written in Prakrit prose and belongs to the 

close of the first century B.C.; but the traces of artificiality in this record are faint and undeveloped, the 
style being still simple and the abundance of long compound expressions and lengthy sentences bein ng as 
yet not very prominent. As regards the ascription of the said inscription (and others of the early Sata- 
vahanas) to the third or second century B.C., it may be noted that not only are its style and palacography 
later than the ASokan edicts and the Besnagar pillar inscription? of Heliodorus, its late date is supported 
by the legend-bearing coins of the earliest kings like Satavahana and Satakarni, because the fashion 
of issuing such coins by indigenous Indian kings became popular afer the Sungas and Kanvas.4 


The Hathigumpha inscription’ of the Jain king Kharavela of Kalinga in the coastal areas of 
Orissa and Andhra Pradesh,which is also in Prakrit prose and is to be assigned to the same age as the Nanaghat 
inscription referred to above, is the earliest epigraph exhibiting a somewhat developed kavya style, even 


1. See Sircar Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1, 1965, pp. 77-78. FPorthename Rama in early epigraphic records, cf. Liiders’ List 
of Inscriptions, Nos. 125-1, 979. 

2. Sircar, op.cit., pp.192-97. 

3. Ibid., pp. 88-89, 

4, The earlier Indian coins were the punch-marked ones bearing symbols and no legends. Our suggestion that the 
fashion of issuing legend-bearing coins was borrowed by Indian kings from the Indo-Greeks has now been accepted 
by others. See The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. R.C. Majumdar, 1951, p. 159; cf. P.L.Gupta, one National Book 
Trust, New Delhi, 1969, p. 22. 


5. Sircar, op.cit., pp. 213-21, 
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t hough the ojo-guna (abundance of long compound expressions), regarded as the very life of a prose kavya, 
is not so very pronounced in it. Ofcourse, the royal sage Vasu, i.e. Uparicaravasu of the epic tradition, 
is ntroduced in it; but it is apparently as a person from whom Khiravela of the Cedi clan claimed descent 
and not in the real kavya style. 


A more developed Aavya style is noticed in the Nasik (Maharashtra) cave inscription! of the nine- 
teenth regnal year of the Sdtavahana king, Vasisthi-putra Pulumavi (c. 131-59 A.D.) in which the king’s 
father, Gautamiputra Satakarni (c. 106-31 A.D.), iseulogized. In the description of the said Gautamiputra 
in this epigraph written in Prakrit prose, we find him compared with the epic heroes in two epithets represent- 
ing him, in their Sanskrit form, as Rama-KeSay-Arjuna-Bhimasena-tulya-parakrama (an equal of Rama, 
Kegava, Arjuna and Bhimasena in valour) and Nabhaga-Nahusa-Janamejaya-Sagara- Yayati-Ram-Ambarisa- 
sama-tejas (an equal of Nabhaga, Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rima and Ambarisa in strength or 
splendour). The first of the two epithets speaks of Rama though it is not quite certain whether he is Rama 
the son of DaSaratha, or Rama the son the of Jamadagni of the Bhrgu clan, or Rama the bearer of the plough 
and otherwise called Balarama and Sankarsana, even though the last of the three alternatives is possible 
because of the association’ of KeSava (Krsna). Rama of the second passage, mentioned along with the 
celebrated kings Nabhaga, Sagara and Ambarisa of the solar dynasty, is apparently none other than the 
hero of the Ramayana story. Thus the Rama tradition seems to have been popular before the middle of 
the second century A.D. about the period when the said epic is supposed to have received its final form and 
when Kumaralata speaks of its public recitation. Influence of the Ramayana has been traced in certain 
passages of the Junagarh inscription? (150 A.D.) and later epigraphs. 


Of course, we have no inscription of the Iksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya discussed in the Ramayana 
but the Kosala king Prasenajit, who had his capital at Sravasti and flourished in the sixth-fifth century B.C., 
is represented in the bas-reliefs of Barhut witha Prakrit label inscription? belonging to the second century 
B.C. In another Prakrit inscription‘ of the fourteenth regnal year of king Virapurusadatta, who belonged to 
the Iksvaku house of Vijayapuri in what was the Nagarjunikonda valley before the creation of the 
Nagarjunasagar lake, and flourished in the third century A.D., one of the Buddha’s epithets, in its 
Sanskrit garb, is Jk svaku-raja-pravar-arsi-sata-prabhava-vamsa-sambhava, ‘born in the family that 
produced hundreds of great royal sages such as Iksvaku’. 


[It is only natural to expect many more references to the Ramayana tradition in later inscriptions, 
only some of which may be mentioned here. Thus in the Gangdhar (Jhalawar District, Rajasthan) inscription5 
(423 A.D.) of the Aulikara ruler Vi§gvavarman, which is a small Xavya in Sanskrit verse, the king is described 
as a standard of comparison even for Rama and Bhagiratha. In the inscriptions of the Calukyas of Badami, 
Pulakésin I, one of whose records is dated in 543 A.D., is described not only as an equal of Manu, Nrga, 


1. ibid., pp. 203 -07. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp.36 ff. See Kielhorn’s remarks on passages like ek-arnava-bhiitayam= iva prthivyam (line 5), 
vi(vim) Sadu(ty-u)ttardni (line 7), paura-janapadam janam (line 16), punah-setu-bandha-nairasyat (line 18), etc.; ibid., 
pp.39 (note 5), 40 (note 1), 46 (notes 2-3), 49 (notes 1,3, 10), etc. Cf. also his remark on the expression Jyestha- 
pitr occurring in a Kadamba record (ibid., p. 30, note 3). 

3, Liders, op.cit., No. 751. 

. Sircar,-op.cit., p. 233, No. 101. 

5. Ibid., p.400, verse 5. 
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Nahusa, Yayati, Dhundhumara, Ambarisa, Dilipa and Nabhaga, but also as conversant with the laws 
of Manu, the Puranas, the Ramayana, the Bharata (i.e. Mahabharata) and other Itihasas or legends.! 
Similar references to the influence of the Ramayana are traced in the inscriptions of South-East Asia from 
about the same age. Thus the Veal Kantel inscription? of king Bhavavarman of Cambodia, who Hourished 
about the middle of the fifth century, speaks of the gift of the complete Bharata together with the Ramayana 
and the Purdna literature in favour of a temple as well as of the arrangement for the daily continuous 
recitation of the texts. Two copper-plate grants of Prithvicandra BhogaSakti, both found at Anjaneri 
in the Nasik District of Maharashtra and one of them dated in 709 A.D., speak of the said ruler as Bharata- 
Puradna-Ramayana-rajasastr-artha-tattva-nipuna, i.e.one who is skilled in ascertaining the real import of the 
Mahabharata, the Puranas, the Ramayana and works on polity.> 


The}Puranic stanza giving a list of the ten Avataras of Visnu, including the three Ramas one 
of whom is the son of DaSaratha, istfound in an inscription which comes from Mamallapuram in Tamil 
Nadu and belongs to the eighth century A.D.* The Hansi (Hissar District, Haryana) stone inscriptions 
(1168 A.D.) describes a feudatory of Cahamana Prthviraja If as Hanumat and the king himself as Rama. 
The Piplianagar (Ujjain District, Madhya Pradesh) plates® (1211 A.D.) of Paramara Arjunavarman begins 
with four stanzas in praise of the Moon-god, Paragurdma (i.e. Rama, the son of Jamadagni),Rama (apparently 
the son of DaSaratha) and Yudhisthira. The poet Umapatidhara, author of the Deopara prasasti7 of king 
Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) says how the king’s deeds can be properly described only by a Pracetasa 
(Valmiki, author of the Ramayana) and ParaSara-nandana (Vyasa, author of the Mahabharata). The 
number of similar references can be multiplied. I[t should be remembered that the available epigraphic 
records are more in number in comparatively later times than in the earlier ‘ages. 


Among inscriptions of South-East Asia, one® (1006 A.D.) of the time of king Jayaviravarman of 
Cambodia says how the Brahmana Paficagavya, called Kavindra - pandita, used to teach several subjects 
including the unabridged Bharata and the Ramayana. The Prasat Sankhah inscription? of Sdryavarman I, 
who ruled in the first half of the eleventh century, refers to the king’s proficiency in telling stories from the 
Puranic literature as well as the Ramayana and the Bharata. Moreover, the Cambodian inscriptions 
mention numerous personages and events of the Ramayana and many persons bearing the name Rama 
and also use the word rama in the sense of ‘three’ owing to the tradition of the three Ramas including the 
son of DaSaratha and in accordance with the Indian practice.!° Likewise, the epigraphic records of Campa 


1. Ep.ind., Vol. XXVII, p.39; The Classical Age, ed. R.C. Majumdar, p. 231. For itihasa see Ind. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1978 
p. 448. 
R.C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, p.19, verse 4. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, pp. 231 (text lines 23-24), 234. 
4. Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 26,p.5. The Puranic verse is— 
Matsyah Kiirmo Varaha$=ca Narasimho— ‘tha Vamanah | 
Ramo Ramas=ca R&mas =ca Buddhah Kalk=tti te daga | | 


There are lists of the Avataras also inlater epigraphs. For onesuchfrom A jmer, see Ep. Ind,, Vol. XXIX, pp. 178 ff. 
Ind. Ant., 1912, pp. 17-19. 


JASB, Vol. V, 1836, pp.377-82. 

N.G. Majumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. ITI, p:49, verse 33. 
R.C. Majumdar, op.cit., p.337 (verse 28). 

Ibid., p.618 (verse 11). 


. Cf. ibid., pp.110 (verse 81), 111 (verse 91), 112 (verses 21 and 33), 198 (verses 29), 200 (verse 42), 219 (verses 207 
and 215), 394 (verse 110) and 617 (verse 9); also p. 177 (verse 29), 
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(Annam now in Viet Nam) not only exhibit wide knowledge of the entire Ramayana! but even speak of 
Valmiki’s temple, in which the author of the Ramayana was worshipped.? The Ramayana and its hero 
are also mentioned in the Indonesian inscriptions.3 


There is one Ramdyana tradition on which epigraphic records throw very welcome light. This 
is about the location of Ravana’s Lanka, the controversy on which we have already discussed above. Although 
the Ramayana quite clearly places Ravana’s abode in an island in the ocean in the south of Mt. Mahendra 
(i. e. Eastern Ghats including Mt. Mahendra in the Tirunelveli District, Tamil Nadu) and Mt. Malaya 
(the southern spurs of the Western Ghats including the Travancore hills) apparently in what is now called 
Sri Lanka (former Ceylon) far beyond the Godavari and the Kaveri, as we have seen, a number of modern 
writers exercise their imagination too liberally andlocate Ravana’s Lanka elsewhere within India, often on 
the Amarkantak hills in the Bilaspur district, Madhya Pradesh. They do not appear to be conscious of 
the fact that the Mahendra and Malaya ranges are mentioned in the Harsacarita (seventh century A.D.) 
as touching each other obviously at the southernmost point of India,* and that the Rama@yana was understood 
by all ancient Indian works such as Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (fourth-fifth century), Pravarasena’s Setubandha 
or Ravanavadha (fifth century), the Bhattikavya or Ravanavadha (seventh century), Bhavabhtiti's Maha vira- 
carita and Uttararamacarita (eighth century), etc., to locate Laika in the present Sri Lanka (Ceylon). 
The said modern authors are also not quite conscious about the evidence of inscriptions on this point and 
would invite us to accept twentieth-century speculations in respect of a quite clear early Indian tradition. 


It is well known that the Indians had the conception of a Cakravarti-ksetra, i.e., the sphere 
of influence of an Indian imperial ruler, covering the whole of the Indian subcontinent, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra® describing it as bounded in the north by the Himavat and in the south by the Ocean (i.e. 
the Southern or Indian Ocean), and Rajagekhara’s Kavyvamimdamsa7 giving its northern and southern 
boundaries respectively as Bindusaras, which is located in the Himalaya,® and Kumaripura or Cape 
Comorin in the present Tamil Nadu State. Now, the Cakravarti-ksetra is often reflected in the 
conventional description of kings in both literary and epigraphic records, and its limits are usually 
mentioned as follows: (1) north-—Himdlaya, Bindusaras, Gandhamadana, Kailasa, Kedara, the 
mythical Sumeru mountain, Pragjyotisa, the Vamksu or Oxus and Bahlika; (2) south—Indian 
Ocean, Cape Comorin, Mahendragiri, the setu or bridge (often mentioned as built by Rama), 
Suvela, Simhala-dvipa and the Malaya mountain; (3) east~—-Vanga, the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra), the 
mythical Eastern or Sun-rise mountain, ‘the Eastern Country’ and Gangasagara-sahgama; and 
(4) west—the seven mouths of the Sindhu (Indus), the Western or Arabian Sea, the mythical 
Mandara or the Western or Sun-set Mountain, Maru or the Rajputana Desert and Parasika (Persia 


1, R.C. Majumdar, Champa, Part III, pp.19 (verse 25), 184 (verse 8), 186 (verse 3). 
2. Cf. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXII, pp.220 ff. 


See H.B. Sarkar, Corpus of the Inscriptions of Java, Vol. |, p.253 (text line 5) and Vol. Il, pp. 149 (text line 26), 271 
(textline 5 of b) for Rama-devata, and Vol. IT, p.90(text line 10) for the Ramayana. 


See above, Section I; Baroda ed., Uttara-kanda, Introduction, pp.31 ff.; cf. also Kieth, JRAS, 1915, pp.318f. 

Cf. N.S. Press ed., p.214.; cf. trans. Cowell and Thomas, p.211. 

IX. 1. 

G.O.S., p.92. 

. See V. Mani, Purdnic Encyclopaedia, p.146, citing Mahabharata, 11.3.2. which locates it to the north of Mt. Kailasa. 
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or Iran).! We find that, besides the Indian Ocean and Cape Comorin, Rama’s bridge (i.e. Adam’s 
bridge extending from Rameévaram or Setubandha-RameSvara), Mi. Malaya, Mt. Suvela which was 
a part of the Trikiita range and on which the city of Lanka was situated,* and Simhala-dvipa are located 
about the southern end of the Indian sub-continent. Among these, the most frequently mentioned is 
Rama’s setu or bridge which is placed at the southern end of the Indian imperial ruler’s sphere of 
influence in both literary and epigraphic records, e.g., in Banpa’s Kadanibari (seventh century), in the 
Pala inscriptions describing Devapala (ninth century), in a Somavam$1 inscription describing king 
Dharmaratha (beginning of the eleventh century), in VijfianeSvara’s Mitaksara describing Calukya 
Vikramaditya VI (eleventh-twelfth century), in the Vijayanagara inscriptions describing Viranarasimha 
and Krsnadevaraya (both ruling in the early part of the sixteenth century), etc. 


Bana’s Kadambari> has the following passage in king Candrapida’s description, in which the 
boundaries are given as Mt. Udaya (Sun-rise) in the east, Setubandha in the south, Mt. Mandara in the 
west and Mt. Gandhamadana in the north—a sailad= Udaya-namnah, kapi-bala-vilupta-virala-lavali-lata 
phalad = udadhi-vinirgata-jaladevat-abhivandyamana-Raghava-padad = acula-pata-dalitu-sank hakula-sakala 
tarak ita-silatalan= Nala-karatal-dkalita-Saila-sahasra-sambhatad=a Setubandhad =accha-nirjhara-jala-dhautu- 
taraka-sarthad = amrta-mathan - odyata-Vaikuntha-keytra-patra- makara-koti-krsna-masrnita-gravaah 
sur-Gsura-hela-valayita-Vasuki-samakarsana-prarambha-calita-carana-bhara-dalita-nitambad..-amr ta-Sikara- 
sikta-sanor = a Mandar-acalan = Nara-Narayana-carana-mudr-ankita-Badarikasrama-ramantyat Kubera- 
pura-sundari-bhaisana-rava - mukhara-sikharat Saptasri-sandhy-opasana-pitta-prasravan-ambhaso Vrkodar-4 
oddalita-saugandhika-sanda-sugandhi-mekhalad=a@ Gandhamadanat. 


The stanza in Devapala’s description gives the boundaries as the source of the Ganga 
(Himalaya) in the north, the bridge made by DaSasya’s enemy (ic. Rama) in the south, the abode 
of Varuna (i.e. the Western or Arabian Sea) in the west and the abode of Laksmi (i.e. the Eastern Sea or 
Bay of Bengal) in the east— 


A Gang-agama-mahitat=sapatna-$iin yam == 
a setoh prathita-Dasasya-ketu-kirteh | 
urvim=a Varuna-niketanac=ca sindhor= 

a Laksmi-kulabhavanac=ca yo hubhoja \ 5 


A Somavaméfi inscription mentions the boundaries in the following stanza as the forest near 
the bridge (ic. Rama’s bridge) in the south, the Himavat in the north, the shore of the Eastern Ocean 
(Bay of Bengal) in the east and the Western mountain (i.e. the mythical Sun-set mountain) in the 
west— 


Setu-pranta-van-antare Himavatah paryanta-bhii-s1mani 
Prag-ambhodhi-tat-avanisu katake pury-ctara-k smabhrtah | 


Sircar, Stud. Geog., 1971, p.13. 
Cf. Sisupalavadha, I. 5. 
Ed. Siddhantavagisa, Calcutta, pp. 194-95, 


The association of Vrkodara (Bhima) with the Gandhamadana is not well known, Was the author’s intention to 
mention Vrkodara’s brother (i.e. Hanumat)? 


5. Maitreya, Gaudalekhamala, p.38 (verse 15). 
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yasy== otkampad-arati-raja-yuvati -nihs vasa-jhanih-anilair = 
vpasanga-svanad-antarala-mukharair=gitam yasah kicakaik |\ } 


Vijnhanegvara gives the limits in the following stanza as the bridge of ‘the ornament of Raghu’s 
family’ (i.e. Rama) in the south, the King of the Mountains (Himalaya) in the north, the Western Ocean 
in the west and the Eastern Ocean in the East — 


A setoh kirti-rase Raghu -kula-tilakasy=a ca Sailadhirajad= 

aca Pratyak-payodhes = catula-timi-kul-ottunga-ringat-tarangat | 

a ca Pracah samudran-:=nata-nrpati-siro-ratna-bha-bhasur-amghrih 
paydd=:a candra-taram jagad=idam-=akhilam Vikramadityadeyah || 2 


The following halves of two stanzas of the Vijayanagara inscriptions give the boundaries as (1) the 
bridge (i.e. Rama’s bridge) in the south, Mt. Sumeru in the north, the mythical Sun-rise mountain in 
the east and the Western mountain (the mythical Sun-set, mountain) in the west, and (2) the Eastern 
mountain (the mythical Sun-rise mountain) in the east, the mythical Sun-set mountain in the west, Him4- 
laya in the north and the bridge (1.c. Raéma’s bridge) in the south— 


(1) A setor==a Sumeror=avanisura-nutah svairam = @ c= Oday-adrer= 
a Pascaty-acal-antad= akhila-hrdayam=@yariya rajyam Saésasa || 3 


(2) A Piry-adrer =: ath = Asta-ksitidhara-katakad =a ca Himacal-antad = 
a setor == arthi-sartha-sriyam=siha saphalikrtya kirtya samiddhaih | 4 


The other indications of the southern boundary of the Cakravartin’s sphere of influence, to which 
reference has been made, are found in epigraphic and literary records, the earliest of which is an inscription 
assignable to the fifth century A.D. Thus the Southern Sea or Indian Ocean is mentioned as the southern 
limit with the Vanhga country in the east, the seven mouths of the Sindhu (Indus) in the west and the Bahlika 
country in the north in the posthumous Meharauli pillar inscription of Candra (Candragupta Il, 376-413 
A.D.) in the following verse— 


yasy==odvartayatah prati pam == urasa satriin=semety=:agatan= 
Vangesy -=ahava-vartino=bhilikhita khadgena ki rtir=bhuje | 

tirtya sapta mukhani yena samare Sindhor==jita Vahlika 

yasy = ady==apy==adhivasyate Jalanidhir = vi ry-anilair==dak shinah \\ ° 


Mt. Mahendra is placed at the southern limit with the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) in the east, the 
Tuhinagikharin (Him@laya) in the north and the Western Ocean (Arabian sea) in the west in the following 
stanza of the Mandasor inscription describing the sphere of influence of the Aulikara king YaSodharman. 
who flourished in the second quarter of the sixth century— 


Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXIT, 1946, p.301. 
See colophon, verse 6. 

Mys. Arch. Sury. An. Rep., 1941, pp.185-86. 
Ibid., p. 187. 

Sircar, Select Inseriptions, op.cit., pp. 283-84. 
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A Lauhit y-opakanthat=tala-vana-gahan-opatyakad=a Mahendrad== 
@ Ganga-slista-sanos=Tuhinasikharinah Pascimad=a payodheh | 
samantair=yasya bahu-dravina-hrta-madaih padayor= anamadbhis = 
ci da-ratn-amsu-raji-vyatikara-savala bhami-bhagah kriyante || } 


Mt. Malaya is mentioned as the southern boundary (1) with the Eastern country in the cast, the 
Maru or the Rajputana Desert in the west and the Praley-dadri (Himalaya) in the north in a verse used in 
the Pala inscriptions describing a few kings including Vigrahapala II (tenth century) as well as (2) with 
Mt. Kailasa in the north, Mt. Malaya in the south, the mythical Sun-set mountain in (he west and the 
mythical Sun-rise mountain in the east in the description of king Bhoja (eleventh century) in the Paramara 


epigraphs — 


(1) Dese Praci pracura-pa)asi svaccham=api ya foyam 
svairam bhrantva tad-anu Malay-opatyaka-candanesu | 
kriva sandhair=Marusu jadatam $i karair=abhara-tulyah 
Pralay-adreh katakam=abhajan=yasya sena-gajendrah || ? 


(2) A Kailasan=:Malaya-girito=’st-Oday-adri-dvayad= a 
bhukta prihvi Prthu-narapates=t.:lya=riipena yena | 
unmilly=orvi-bhara-guru-gana lilaya capa-yastya 
ksipta diksu ksitir=api param pritim=dapadita ca \3 


The Harsacarita speaks of Mt. Suvela, where the calamity of R&ma’s devastation of Laika was 
engraved with axes hewing down the side of Mt. Trikiita, as the southern boundary with the mythical Sun- 
rise mountain in the east, the mythical Sun-set mountain in the west and the Gandamadana in the north 
in the folllowing passage— 


@ ravi-ratha-cakra-citkara-cakita-carana-mithuna-mukta-sanor= Uday-acalad-sa Triktita-kataka- 
kuttaka-tanka-likhita-Kakutstha-Lanka-lun thana-vyatikarat=Suvelad=a varuni - mada ~ skhalita-Varuna - 
varanari -nipura-rava-mukhara-kuhara-kuk ser=Asta-girer=@  Guh yaka-gehini-parimala-sugandha-gandha- 
pasdna-vasita-guha-grhac=ca Gandhamadanat || 4 


Simhala-dvipa or the island of Simhala is mentioned as the southern limit together with the Eastern 
Sea in the east, the Western Sea in the west and the Himalaya in the north in the following verse of the 
K arhad plates of the Rastrakfita monarch Krsna ILI (939-68 'A.D.)— 


Anamann=4 Pirv-Apara-jalanidhi-Himasaila-Simhala-dvipat | 
yam janak-ajid-vasam=api mandalinas =canda-danda-bhayat | 5 


Ibid., p.419. 

Maitreya, op.cit., p.95. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p.235. 

N.S. Press ed., p.194; cf. Cowell and Thomas, trans., p.187. 
Ep.Ind., Vol. IV, pp.284-85. 
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In this connection, it may be noticed that the Bodhgaya inscription! (588-89 A. D.) of the Singhalese 
Buddhist monk named Mahanaman speaks of the fact that he was born in Lanka-dvipa (island of Lanka) 
which is no doubt identical with Simhala-dvipa. The same inscription mentions the Lank-acala or the 
Lanka mountain apparently referring to the mountain ranges of Sri Lanka (Ceylon).? 


The location of the bridge built by Rama in the Far South is also indicated by Candella Dhanga’s 
inscription? (1002 A.D.) from Khajuraho. [t describes Vijaya, who was the great-grandfather of Dhahga 
and flourished in the ninth century, as follows: Desirous of conquering the southern region, the king 
emulated Ramain bringing the ocean to the wretched state of captivity, i.e. Candella Vijaya claimed 
to have built a bridge (probably of boats) between India and Sri Lanka as Rama had built there a bridge 
[of stone] before. 


Thus the Ramayana, as understood by the Indians of old, located Ravana’s Lanka in the island 
called Lanka or Simhala in trodern Sri Lanka (Ceylon), and although there were other Lankas and 
Simhalas in India, none of them, as we have seen above, can be identified with the island home of Ravana as 
known from the Ramayana and the other early epigraphic and literary records of India. 


Another problem on which epigraphic records appear to throw some light is whether the mention 
of the Brahm-astra used by Rama in killing Ravana according to the Ramayana story and similar other 
weapons or arrows mentioned in epic and Puramic literature really point to the use of fire-arms in early 
Indian warfare. Although there are some writers who are inclined to answer the question in the 
affirmative, we have seen above that epigraphic records like the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta and the Dubi copper-plate grant of Bhaskaravarman suggest that no such weapons were 
used by the early Indian fighters. 


1. Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p.276, 
Cf, Lank4agiri-parvata, which was the mountainous central province of Sri Lanka, as known from Singhalese 
writings (Sircar, Stud. Geog., 1971, p. 316, note 3). 

3. Ep. Ind, Vol I, pp. 141-42, verse 20. For a similar Bodhgaya record of Udayaésri of Simhala, see Bhandarkar’s 


List of Inscriptions, No.1740. SeealsoJourn. Anc.Ind. Hist.,Vol. VI, pp. 47 ff., for some Simhalese monks of the 
same place. 
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Museum Series 


Early History of Deccan Vols. I & Il 
Ed. Dr. Yazdani (Under Print) 


=» ve. 


Smgaramanjari: Dr. V. Raghavan a 20.00 
Copies can be had from : 








Terentia rte 


1965 Rs. Ps 
Rs. Ps. * 
e 9. A Catalogue of Yadava Coins in the Andhra 
Punch-marked Coins in Andhra Pradesh Pradesh Government Museum : 
Government Museum: Dr. P. L. Gupta .. 5.00 Dr. R. Subrahmanyam a 4.00 
1961 1966 
10. A Catalogue of Roman Coins in the Andhra 
Satavahana Coins in Andhra Pradesh Govern- Pradesh Government Museum : 
ment Museum: Dr. M. Rama Rao . 3.50 Dr. Parameswarilal Gupta ; .. 14.00 
Qutub Shahi Coins in Andhra Pradesh Souci id and Silver Coins of Sultans of Delhi : 
ment Museum: SriAbdul Wali Khan .. 5.00 it. ] Abdul. Wali Khan .. _. 29.00 
1962 1975-76 
aph on Bronzes : 
A Catalogue of Vijayanagara Coins Sonny 12. a IN Varm a oe _. 29.00 
Dr. N. Ramesan, I.A.S,. oth 29.00 i es nie isha eee 
of Ar: : 
A Catalogue of Ikshvaku Coins Se 13. Dr. ACL Nigam _. 30.00 
Dr. R. Subrahmanyam . P 30.50 
14. Kakatiya Coins and Measures : 
1963 Dr. P.V.P. Sastry ; 5.00 
: : Kolanupaka Site Museum( English) 
The Amaravati-Hoard of Silver Punch- 15. Guide Book to 
marked Coins : Dr. P. L. Gupta - .. 25.00 Sri S. Ramakantam, M.A. : ‘ 11.90 
Bahmini Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Govt. 16. do do (Telugu) a ota 9.50 
Museum: SriAbdul Wali Khan .. - 18.00 17. Guide book to State Museum, Hyderabad. .. 12.00 
Western Kshatrapa Coins: Dr, AV. Trivedi 6.50 18. Guide book Victoria Jubilee Museum, Vijayawada 6.50 
Epigraphy Series 
1965 7. Inscriptions of Andhra Pradesh : Warangal District 
Annual Report on Epigraphy in A.P., 1965 .. 5.50 Fd. Dr. P.V. Parabrahma Sastry i 86.00 
Siddhodvaha of Nrsimha: Dr. P.V.P. Sastry 2.50 1974 
1968 pelt ea aed 4 Pp ¢ 
The Guntupally Brahmi Inscription of 8. PEEL DHONS aes Pradesh; 
Kharavela: Dr. R. Subrahmanyam 2.00 Karimnagar District 
1972 Ed. Dr. P.V.Parabrahma Sastry .. 53.00 
9. Asokuni Erragudi Silasasanamulu (Telugu) 
PROP 7D PIERRE 1B ake R eka Oe EEOC by Dr. R. Subrahmanyam -- 42.00 
1974 10. Annual Report on Epigraphy in A.P., 1967 .. 24.00 
Epigraphia Andhrica, Vol. I : 11. Epi : . 
: : pigraphia Andhrica. Vol. [V 
eer a diana tome Ed. Dr. P.V.P. Sastry a _. 52.00 
ened Va aie eaten 12. A. P. Inscriptions of Cuddapah District 
Dr. P.V. Parabrahma Sastry ne 37.50 Ed. Dr, P.V.P. Sastry is Vol. I 94.50 
Epigraphia Andhrica, Vol. III : do ak Vol. IT 88.00 
by Dr. N. Venkatararanaiah a 30.00 do ie Vol. UL (U-P.) 
Miscellaneous 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Research Society : Vol. XXXII (Parts I-IV) : Society : Vol. XXXIII - Parts LL - LV 
Ed. Dr. R. Subrahmanyam (1972) ~» 14.00 Fd. Dr. R. Subrahmanyam .. 18.50 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society : Vol. XX XIII - Part-I Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
(The Indus People Begin to Speak): S.R.Rao. 6.50 Society : Vol. XXXIV - (Part I-VI) 
oe R. Subrahmanyam do do Vol. 35 (Part I) 
ty d d Vol art 2.00 
History of Medieval Desean. Vol. t: 7 . BG AB OME te. hee 
Ed. Prof. H.K. Sherwani, & P.M. Joshi -. 110.00 do do Part IT-IV -- 14,00 
History of Medieval Deccan, Vol. II : do do Vol. 37 .. 46.25 
Ed. Prof. H. K. Sherwani & P.M. Joshi (Under print) do do Vol. 38 .. CUP.) 
7 Some of the Books Published Prior to 1960 
Ajanta Frescoes Vol. IV .- No discount 220.00 Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telangana 
Bidar by Dr. Yazdani do 75.00 Dists. of HEH Nizam’s Dominions, 


Parts I & II : Dr. P. Srinivasachar ofa 30.00 


A. Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telangana 
Dists, of Hyderabad State Part II : 
Dr. P. Srinivasachar - a ig 20.00 





meets tev 





TORENT retinal hnuA Nee emma — NeEETAR atitttige MACRNREGAMIMM PEL atm 


THE DIRECTOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND MUSEUMS 
HYDE RABAD-AP. 


